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Editorials 


ONE  HUNDRED  This  quarterly  completes  its  first  hun- 
YEARS  of  dred  years  under  the  name  bibliotheca 

testimony  sacra  on  January  1,  1943.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  oldest  theological  journal  in 
America  and  is  to  be  honored  for  its  strong,  orthodox  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  hour.  It  is  more 
quoted  in  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  than  any  other  theological  magazine.  Its  articles  have 
always  been  of  the  highest  order  and  contributed  by  the 
leaders  of  conservative  thought  in  their  generation.  The 
completed  files  occupy  a  seventeen-foot  shelf  and  every  page 
is  vital  from  the  first  number  to  the  last. 

The  magazine  has  been  made  more  definitely  an  instruc¬ 
tive  agent  in  theological  thought  since  it  came  under  the 
editorial  management  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  in 
1934.  It  now  provides,  as  no  other  periodical  in  the  world, 
a  full-rounded,  advanced  study  for  ministers  and  instructed 
laymen  in  all  departments  of  theological  discipline — Syste¬ 
matic  Theology,  Hebrew  Exegesis,  Greek  Exegesis,  Church 
History,  Homiletics  and  English  Bible  Interpretation.  Many 
are  writing  us  that  no  minister  or  student  who  wishes  to  go 
on  in  the  knowledge  of  God’s  truth  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  means  of  study. 

Very  special  plans  are  being  made  for  the  centennial 
year  and  especially  the  centennial  number  of  January  1, 
1943.  Though  that  number  will  be  much  extended  and  of 
special  import,  it  will  be  included  at  the  same  rate  to  all 
who  are  subscribers. 


ALL  TRUTH  Little  indeed  is  the  practical  use  that  is  made 
of  the  divine  provision  for  learning  which 
the  indwelling  Spirit  is  appointed  to  undertake.  In  the 
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Upper  Room  the  night  before  His  crucifixion  Christ  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  and  marvelous  ministry  for  the  Spirit  with  the 
words :  “But  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth;  for  he  shall  not 
speak  of  himself ;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
speak:  and  he  will  shew  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify 
me:  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you. 
All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine:  therefore  said  I, 
that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you’*  (John 
16:12-16). 

The  extent  of  this  field  is  Mmitless.  Not  only  does  Christ 
say  that  the  believer  will  be  shown  things  to  come  and  things 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Father,  but  also  that  the  Spirit  “will 
guide  you  into  all  truth.”  The  objective  is  immeasurable  and 
the  method  is  assuring  since  it  is  said  once  that  He,  the 
Spirit,  will  guide  into  truth  and  three  times  that  He  will 
show  the  truth  to  the  child  of  God.  A  few  have  dared  to  take 
this  promise  and  provision  seriously  and  count  upon  such  a 
limitless  reality  as  is  here  provided.  It  is  to  such  that  the 
faithfulness  of  God  is  again  revealed.  He  will  do  precisely 
all  that  He  has  here  covenanted  to  do.  Only  this  is  required, 
namely,  that  the  Christian  walk  in  fellowship  with  Him. 
Then,  above  and  beyond  all  human  limitations,  the  ability  of 
the  Spirit  as  teacher  will  be  realized.  Though  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  to  guide  in  every  movement  of  the  believer’s 
daily  life,  this  great  promise  respecting  His  teaching  is 
naturally  confined  to  the  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  that  understanding  will  be  step  by  step  along  the  lines 
that  are  known  by  the  Master  Teacher  to  be  needed  in  the 
individual  heart.  No  spiritual  truth  is  ever  apprehended 
apart  from  this  unveiling  of  it  to  the  heart  and  mind  by  the 
indwelling  Spirit,  but  no  limits  are  forged  about  it.  “All 
truth”  is  well  measured  when  the  Apostle  said,  “That  Christ 
may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints 
what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and 
to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye 
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might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God”  (Eph.  3:17-19). 
Wise  indeed  is  the  Christian  who  does  not  treat  this  provi¬ 
sion  as  a  mere  ideal,  but  who  by  constant  adjustment  to  the 
known  will  of  God  secures  this  priceless  and  limitless  reality 
and  advancement  in  his  own  experience. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


EXCEPTIONAL  **I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost. 
OPPORTUNITY  For  a  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened 
unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversar¬ 
ies.”  Paul  wrote  these  words  to  Corinth,  many  years  ago. 
Christians  of  today  may  have  reason  to  evaluate  the  present 
crisis  similarly,  considering  the  situation  which  even  a 
world  at  war  affords  for  the  exaltation  of  Christ. 

Men’s  hearts  are  open  to  a  gospel  testimony  now  as  they 
have  not  been  for  years,  particularly  so  in  the  army.  This 
may  explain  why  it  has  come  about  that  the  United  States 
government  is  printing  at  its  own  expense  a  million  and  a 
quarter  Scripture  portions  for  free  distribution.  Protestant 
men  will  be  given  the  New  Testament;  Catholics,  selections 
from  their  own  translation  of  the  New  Testament  recently 
completed;  Jews,  Old  Testament  selections  in  the  English 
language.  Incidentally,  the  governmental  distribution  is  over 
and  above  what  the  churches  and  Bible-dispensing  societies 
are  doing  and  contemplating  for  the  armed  forces.  That  the 
men  in  battle  appreciate  the  gift  of  Scripture  which  is  able 
to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ, 
may  be  learned  from  the  news  about  MacArthur’s  men. 
Time  magazine  for  February  23rd  published  the  first  such 
report  to  come  from  the  Philippines,  saying  in  part,  “More 
than  one  soldier,  hearing  bombs  landing  near  by  and  not 
hurting  him,  or  having  a  bullet  nick  in  his  helmet,  admitted 
that  he  never  believed  in  God  before.  Chaplains  and  others 
all  agree  that  more  people  believe  in  God  since  the  war  has 
begun.  The  sight  of  a  soldier  sitting  by  a  machine  gun 
reading  a  Bible  is  not  uncommon  in  Bataan  or  Corregidor. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  pen  brief  notes  to  the  chaplains  asking 
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for  New  Testaments,  and  several  of  the  chaplains  have 
passed  out  over  2,000  copies  since  Dec.  7.” 

Civilians*  hearts  are  no  less  open  to  the  gospel,  judging 
from  what  evidence  has  come  to  light  abroad  as  well  as  in 
America.  Recall  the  observations  which  these  very  editorial 
columns  carried  in  the  previous  number.  There  it  was 
pointed  out,  “Missionary  statistics  clearly  indicate  that  more 
souls  have  been  saved  in  China  during  these  war  years  than 
in  any  previous  year.  If  all  the  facts  were  known,  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  same  thing  would  be  found  to  be  true  in  all  other 
countries  directly  affected  by  the  war.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  sale  of  Bibles  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France, 
to  name  only  those,  is  on  the  increase  .  .  .”  If  more  people 
are  responding  to  the  gospel,  opposition  thereto  must  be 
diminishing  in  some  quarters.  Men  and  women  seem  to  be 
rousing  themselves  from  the  stupor  of  selfishness,  to  pay 
attention  to  the  soul’s  need. 

Furthermore,  what  makes  the  present  hour  exceptional 
for  witnessing  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  time  has 
been,  is  the  worldwide  war  in  progress.  No  one  knows  where 
this  conflagration  will  lead  or  when  it  will  end.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  a  nameless  dread  is  beginning  to  tug  at  the  hearts  of 
all  thinking  men.  Such  a  maelstrom,  nevertheless,  no  matter 
whether  it  eddy  a  hundredfold  worse,  need  not  dislodge  a 
Christian’s  faith  and  expectation  from  his  Savior — Christ, 
who  is  soon  to  rend  the  heavens  and  return.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  is  the  hour  for  his  moral  ascendency  to  show 
itself.  Today  is  the  time  for  Christianity  to  show  its  true 
colors  and  sterling  character,  as  it  may  never  have  been 
possible  to  do  before;  for  the  believer’s  resources  are  super¬ 
natural,  limitless,  and  heavenly,  though  the  worldling  has 
built  his  house  on  sinking  sand.  “Wherefore  I  put  thee  in 
remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  w^hich  is  in 
thee  .  .  .  For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but 
of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  Be  not  thou 
therefore  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  .  .  .  but 
be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel  according 
to  the  power  of  God  .  .  .  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed. 
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and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  unto  him  against  that  day.” 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 

JUST  AND  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christians  should 
durable  be  more  internationally-minded,  since  Christ 
PEACE  stated  that  “the  field  is  the  world”  (Matthew 
13:38),  and  instructed  His  followers  to  go 
“into  all  the  world”  (Mark  16:15),  yea,  “unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8).  It  might  seem  then  that  there 
would  be  good  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  extremely  inter- 
nationalistic  outlook  expressed  by  the  gathering  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  more  than  thirty  denominations  called  together 
early  in  March  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

Had  the  purpose  of  this  gathering  been  the  planning  of 
post-war  missionary  strategy  with  a  view  to  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  third  of  the  world’s  population  which  has  yet  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  and  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  thousand  languages  and  dialects  which  must  have  the 
Word  of  God  before  there  can  be  some  redeemed  “out  of 
every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,”  then 
there  would  have  indeed  been  cause  for  rejoicing.  But  the 
program  apparently  gave  little  if  any  place  to  such  consider¬ 
ations,  which  should  have  been  paramount,  because  in  line 
with  God’s  expressed  purpose  in  this  age  (Acts  15:14). 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  able  report  of  the  con¬ 
ference  published  by  Time  (March  16,  1942),  the  principal 
subjects  to  which  the  appointed  representatives  gave  their 
attention  were  political,  social,  and  economic.  Only  one  of 
the  four  sections  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  “The  Relations 
of  the  Church  to  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace,”  and  while  this 
section  rightly  stressed  the  need  of  interdenominational 
cooperation  and  international  understanding,  there  is  no 
mention,  even  in  the  official  report  of  this  National  Study 
Conference,  sent  out  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  of 
any  missionary  program,  in  the  sense  of  the  evangelization 
of  the  non-Christians.  This  is  just  one  more  bit  of  evidence 
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that  most  of  the  churches  there  represented  have  lost  the 
vision  that  energized  the  Apostle  Paul,  “that  I  might  by  all 
means  save  some,’*  and  “that  I  might  gain  the  more” 
(1  Corinthians  9:22,  19),  and  have  turned  to  a  well-meant 
but  sterile  effort  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (as  they 
would  say)  by  improving  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  world  at  large.  The  Lord  knows  that  these 
things  need  improving,  but  even  could  they  be  rendered 
perfect,  men’s  souls  would  still  be  no  nearer  salvation  than 
at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  whole  professing 
church  were  to  attend  to  its  primary  business  of  winning 
lost  souls  to  Christ,  the  secondary  effects  in  improvement  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  would  be  far  greater 
than  could  ever  be  brought  about  by  such  futile  efforts  as 
those  put  forth  in  the  gathering  described  above. 

Miner  Brodhead  Stearns. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 


ANGELOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  note:  This,  the  third  installment  in  this  series  of  articles 
on  Angelology,  is  to  be  followed  by  at  least  three  more  and  with  a 
view  to  setting  forth  the  entire  held  of  this  so-important  revelation. 

2.  Satan’s  Sin. 

With  the  same  clarity  and  extended  detail  the  precise  sin 
of  Satan  is  delineated  in  the  sacred  text,  and  in  one  central 
passage,  namely,  Isaiah  14:12-17.  It  is  true  that,  from  the 
beginning,  Satan  has  not  ceased  sinning;  but  interest  is 
focused  specifically  upon  his  initial  sin,  which  sin,  so  far  as 
God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  was  the  first  sin  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  universe.  The  first  sin  to  be  committed  not 
only  bears  much  on  our  understanding  of  the  one  who  com¬ 
mitted  it,  but  is  the  norm  or  pattern  of  all  sin,  demonstrating, 
as  it  does,  the  element  in  sin  which  makes  it  what  it  is — 
‘^exceeding  sinful”  (Rom.  7:13). 

By  reference  to  a  fall  from  heaven,  this  passage  (Isa. 
14:12-17)  raises  the  weighty  question  as  to  whether  Satan  is 
now  as  to  his  abode  veritably  cast  out  of  heaven,  or  does  he 
still  dwell  in  the  sphere  into  which  he  was  placed  when 
created?  A  popular  notion,  which  obtains  quite  apart  from 
revelation,  assumes  that  Satan  is  dwelling  in  lower  regions, 
if  not  in  hell  itself.  In  this  connection,  it  is  essential  to  con¬ 
sider  again  the  truth  that  there  are  three  heavens  in  view  in 
the  Bible:  (a)  That  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  ”  the  birds 
of  the  heavens”  move;  (b)  the  stellar  spaces  which,  as  before 
indicated,  are  the  abode  of  angelic  beings;  and  (c)  the  ”third 
heaven”  which  is  the  abode  of  the  Triune  God,  the  location 
of  which  cannot  be  determined.  The  question  at  issue  is  as 
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to  whether  Satan,  and  with  him  the  fallen  angels,  are  cast 
out  of  their  original  habitation.  Certain  passages  shed  light 
on  this  problem.  Of  Christ  it  is  written  that  “he  said  unto 
them,  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven”  (Luke 
10:18).  As  to  whether  this  was  history  or  prophecy  must  be 
determined  by  the  verdict  of  other  Scriptures.  Revelation 
12:7-9  relates  a  casting  out  of  Satan  from  heaven  to  the 
earth  and,  as  there  described,  it  is  evidently  future.  The 
passage  states :  “And  there  was  war  in  heaven :  Michael  and 
his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon;  and  the  dragon  fought 
and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not;  neither  was  their  place 
found  any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast 
out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which 
deceiveth  the  whole  world:  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth, 
and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him.”  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
foresees  a  casting  out  of  Satan.  He  writes  of  Satan :  “Thou 
hast  sinned:  therefore  I  will  cast  thee  as  profane  out  of  the 
mountain  of  God”  (28:16-19).  This  word  does  not  disclose 
the  time  when  that  promise  will  be  fulfilled  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  these  verses  associated  with  the  final  judgments 
that  are  to  come  upon  Satan.  Certain  passages  assume  that 
Satan  is  now  in  that  heaven  to  which  he  has  title  by  creation. 
In  Job  1 :6  and  2 :1  it  is  asserted  that  Satan  was  then  present 
in  heaven.  It  is  written:  “Now  there  was  a  day  when  the 
sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them”  (Job  1:6).  Apparently,  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  Satan’s  presence  in  that  place,  or  on 
that  occasion.  He  is  called  upon  to  report  as  to  his  activi¬ 
ties;  and  he  does  so.  In  that  report  he  incidentally  discloses 
the  truth  that  he  has  sufficient  freedom  and  latitude  to  go 
“to  and  fro  in  the  earth,”  as  well  as  to  appear  in  the  very 
presence  of  God  on  high.  Christ  gave  to  Peter  this  warning: 
“Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  (e|}r]Tr|oaTo,  de¬ 
mand  by  asking)  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat” 
(Luke  22:31).  The  implication  is  that  Satan  appeared  per¬ 
sonally  before  God  with  this  request.  Again,  the  Apostle 
enjoins:  “Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For  our  wrestling 
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is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness, 
against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places**  (Eph.  6:11,  12  R.V.).  To  the  same  end  this  pas¬ 
sage  declares  that  the  evil  powers  are  yet  in  heavenly  spheres. 
The  evidences  which  this  body  of  Scripture  presents — and 
apparently  there  is  no  counter  testimony — is  that  Satan  is 
yet  in  his  original  abode  and  will  be  until,  according  to  Reve¬ 
lation  12:7-9,  he  will  be,  as  a  part  of  the  tribulation  ex¬ 
perience,  cast  into  the  earth. 

It  is  requisite,  as  well,  if  the  two  great  passages — Ezekiel 
28:11-19  and  Isaiah  14:12-17,  which  contribute  most  to  the 
making  known  of  Satan’s  early  history — are  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  truth,  to  distinguish  the  different  viewpoints 
of  these  human  authors.  Ezekiel  in  his  prophetic  vision 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  angelic  history  and  saw  in  prospect 
on  to  the  end  of  Satan’s  career,  whereas  Isaiah  in  his  pro¬ 
phetic  vision  stood  at  the  end  of  this  history  and  saw  in 
retrospect  what  he  records.  The  truth  that  Isaiah  thus  looked 
backwards  from  the  end-time  accounts  for  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  his  prophecy  which  assumes  that  this  mighty  angel 
will  have  then  fallen  from  heaven.  Much  that  is  found  in 
this  prediction  is  yet  unfulfilled  in  its  complete  measure.  The 
colossal  undertakings  of  this  angel  as  Isaiah  saw  them  are 
not  yet  concluded. 

Yet  again,  extreme  contrasts  are  employed  by  these  two 
prophets  in  the  titles  they  apply  to  this  angel.  When  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  description  of  the  high  and  holy  estate  of  this 
angel  as  first  created,  Ezekiel  addresses  him,  speaking  for 
Jehovah,  by  the  earthly  title — “king  of  Tyrus” — ;  while 
Isaiah,  essaying  to  set  forth  the  degradation  of  this  being, 
addresses  him  by  his  heavenly  title — “Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning.”  It  would  seem  that  these  titles  are  thus  purposely 
employed  to  the  end  that  these  two  estates — ^that  which  is 
of  the  highest  of  all  creative  power,  and  that  which  is  the 
lowest  debasement  of  an  angel — may  be  brought  into  start¬ 
ling  juxtaposition.  The  title  Lucifer^  son  of  the  morning  is 
the  glorious  heavenly  designation  of  this  great  angel  before 
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his  moral  fall.  Lucifer  means  bright  or  shining  one  and  is 
almost  identical  with  the  serpent,  which  means  the 
shining  one.  Christ  bears  the  title,  “bright  and  morning 
star”  and  “Sun  of  righteousness.”  The  titles  “Lucifer,  son 
of  the  morning”  and  “bright  and  morning  star”  are  much 
the  same.  Christ  is  called  “The  last  Adam”  as  a  successor 
to  the  first  Adam  who  fell.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in  some 
unrevealed  manner.  He  is  “The  bright  and  morning  Star” 
as  successor  to  the  fallen  “Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning”? 
This  is  but  one  of  many  parallels  and  contrasts  between 
Christ  and  Satan,  between  Christ  and  Adam,  and  between 
Satan  and  Adam. 

The  prophecy  by  Isaiah  is  as  follows:  “How  art  thou 
fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!  how  art 
thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations! 
For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven, 
I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God:  I  will  sit 
also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the 
north:  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds;  I  will 
be  like  the  most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to 
hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  They  that  see  thee  shall  nar¬ 
rowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying,  Is  this  the 
man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  king¬ 
doms;  that  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed 
the  cities  thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  pris¬ 
oners?”  (14:12-17). 

Thus  the  prophet  announces  the  fall  of  this  angel,  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  fall,  and  something  of  his  stupendous  power.  Of 
the  latter,  it  is  said  that  he  it  was  who  didst  “weaken  the 
nations,”  “that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,”  “that  did  shake 
kingdoms,”  “that  made  the  world  a  wilderness,”  “that  de¬ 
stroyed  the  cities  thereof,”  and  “opened  not  the  house  of  his 
prisoners.”  Much  of  this  vast  program  is  yet  unaccom¬ 
plished,  and  the  authority  and  power  which  it  connotes  be¬ 
longs  to  a  later  discussion.  Again  it  is  emphasized  that 
Satan’s  sin  was  intended  to  be  a  secret.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  “Thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart.”  Likewise,  it 
is  stated  in  this  passage  that  Lucifer’s  sin  consisted  in  five 
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awful  ‘7  wilVs**  against  the  will  of  God.  Feeble  indeed  is  the 
power  of  human  imagination  to  picture  the  crisis  in  this 
universe  at  the  moment  when  the  first  repudiation  of  God 
took  place  in  heaven.  These  five  ‘7  wilVs**  of  Satan  are  evi¬ 
dently  various  aspects  of  one  sin.  Writing  of  the  acceptable 
characteristics  of  an  officer  of  the  church,  the  Apostle  states 
that  he  must  not  be  a  novice,  “lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride 
he  fall  into  the  condemnation  [xpipa]  of  the  devil”  (1  Tim. 
3:6).  Christ  stated  that  Satan  abode  not  in  the  truth,  that 
he  was  dominated  with  an  unholy  desire,  and  that  he  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning  (John  8:44).  All  these  dis¬ 
closures  are,  no  doubt,  but  various  ways  of  describing  one 
sin — ^that  of  seeking  to  rise  above  the  sphere  into  which  he 
was  created,  and  above  the  purpose  and  service  assigned  to 
him.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  essential  character  of 
human  sin,  as  it  is  of  the  angels.  Satan’s  five  “I  will’s”  are: 


(a)  “/  will  ascend  into  heaven.** 

In  this,  the  first  aspect  of  Satan’s  sin,  he  apparently  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  up  his  al)ode  in  the  third  or  highest  heaven 
where  God  and  the  redeemed  abide  (2  Cor.  12:1-4).  The 
abode  of  the  angels  is  evidently  on  a  lower  plane;  for,  when 
returning  to  the  highest  heaven  after  His  resurrection,  Christ 
is  said  to  have  been  seated  “far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion”  (Eph.  1:20,  21) ;  but  Satan, 
whose  abode  is  that  of  the  angels,  even  though  his  duties  give 
him  access  to  both  earth  and  the  higher  spheres  (cf.  Job  1 :6 ; 
Ezek.  28:14),  in  unholy  self-promotion  determined  that  his 
abode  should  be  higher  than  that  sphere  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  his  Creator.  The  redeeming  grace  of  God 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  some  among  men,  who  by  original 
position  are  lower  than  the  angels  (Ps.  8:4-6;  Heb.  2:6-8), 
are  lifted  to  eternal  citizenship  in  the  highest  sphere  (John 
14:3;  17:21-24;  Col.  3:3,  4;  Heb.  2:10;  10:19,  20) ;  but  Satan 
has  no  right  either  by  position  or  redemption  to  claim  that 
sphere  as  the  place  of  his  abode.  His  self-seeking  intention 
as  disclosed  in  this  declaration  is  an  outrage  against  the 
Creator’s  plan  and  purpose. 
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(b)  ‘7  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God.** 

By  this  statement  it  is  revealed  that  Satan,  though  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  throne  of  God,  aspired  to 
the  possession  of  a  throne  of  his  own  and  to  rule  over  the 
“stars  of  God.”  The  angelic  beings,  rather  than  the  stellar 
system,  are  obviously  in  view  (Job  38:7;  Jude  1:13;  Rev. 
12:3,  4).  Evidently  very  much  of  Satan’s  unholy  ambition 
to  possess  a  throne  has  been  permitted;  for  it  is  revealed 
that  he  is  now  a  recognized,  though  judged,  king  with  throne- 
authority  both  in  the  heavenly  realm  (Matt.  12:26;  Eph. 
2:2;  Col.  2:13-15)  and  earthly  sphere  (Luke  4:5,  6;  2  Cor. 
4 :4  and  Rev.  2 :13,  where  seat  is  an  inadequate  translation  of 
Opdvog).  The  sinful  character  of  Satan’s  purpose  to  secure  a 
throne  is  apparent. 

(c)  “7  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation, 
in  the  sides  of  the  north** 

As  has  been  stated,  “the  mount”  is  a  phrase  which  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  the  seat  of  divine  government  in  the  earth 
(Isa.  2:1-4),  and  the  reference  to  **the  congregation**  is  as 
clearly  of  Israel.  Thus  this  specific  assumption  seems  to  aim 
at  a  share  at  least  (note  the  word  also)  in  the  earthly  Mes¬ 
sianic  rule.  That  rule  is  to  be  from  Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
the  great  King.  The  Messiah,  we  are  told  (Ps.  48:2),  will 
reign  from  Mount  Zion  “on  the  sides  of  the  north.”  It  is  also 
disclosed  that  in  the  cross,  which  was  set  up  on  the  north 
side  of  Jerusalem,  Christ  judged  and  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers  (Col.  2:15).  It  is  possible  that  when  thus  judged, 
Satan’s  unholy  designs  upon  the  Messianic  rule  were 
thwarted  forever. 

(d)  “7  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds.** 
The  meaning  of  this  assumption  will  probably  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  use  of  the  word  clouds.  Of  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  references  in  the  Bible  to  clouds,  fully  one 
hundred  are  related  to  the  divine  presence  and  glory.  Je¬ 
hovah  appeared  in  the  cloud  (Ex.  16:10);  the  cloud  was 
termed  “the  cloud  of  Jehovah”  (Ex.  40:38);  when  Jehovah 
was  present  the  cloud  filled  the  house  (1  Kings  8:10);  “Je- 
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hovah  rideth  upon  the  clouds”  (Ps.  104:3;  Isa.  19:1);  Christ 
is  to  come,  as  He  went,  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Matt. 
24:30;  Acts  1:9;  Rev.  1:7);  so  the  ransomed  people  appear 
(Israel,  Isa.  60:8,  and  the  Church,  1  Thess.  4:17).  Satan’s 
“Man  of  Sin”  will  exalt  himself  “above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshipped”  (2  Thess.  2:4),  and  by  this  assump¬ 
tion  Satan  is  evidently  seeking  to  secure  for  himself  some  of 
the  glory  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 

(e)  “/  will  be  like  the  most  High** 

This,  the  fifth  and  last  of  Satan  “I  will’s”  against  the 
will  of  God,  may  be  considered  as  a  key  to  the  understanding 
and  tracing  of  his  motives  and  methods.  In  spite  of  an 
almost  universal  impression  that  Satan’s  ideal  for  himself 
is  to  be  unlike  God,  he  is  here  revealed  as  being  actuated  with 
the  purpose  to  be  like  God.  However,  this  ambition  is  not 
to  be  like  Jehovah,  the  self-existent  One,  which  no  created 
being  could  ever  be;  but  to  be  like  the  Most  High,  which 
title  signifies  the  “possessor  of  heaven  and  earth”  (Gen. 
14:19,  22).  Satan’s  purpose,  then,  is  to  gain  authority  over 
heaven  and  earth.  The  essential  evil  character  of  sin  here, 
as  everywhere,  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  creature 
to  abide  in  the  precise  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  the  Creator.  In  pursuing  this  life-purpose  as  imitator  of 
God  and  counterfeiter  of  God’s  undertakings,  Satan,  ap¬ 
parently  with  sincerity,  recommended  to  Adam  and  Eve  that 
they,  too,  “be  as  gods.”  The  original  word  here  translated 
gods  is  and  the  plural  form  of  D'Pi^'K  evidently  accounts 
for  the  plural  gods.  What  Satan  really  said  was,  “Ye  shall 
be  as  Elohim.”  In  response  to  that  suggestion,  which  only 
reflected  Satan’s  own  supreme  ambition  to  be  like  the  Most 
High,  Adam  entered  upon  the  same  course  of  unholy  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  divine  purpose.  So  universal  has  this  form 
of  sin  become  that  man  thinks  he  has  accomplished  much 
when,  if  ever,  he,  through  divine  grace,  reaches  the  place 
where  his  will  is  surrendered  to  God — the  place,  indeed,  from 
which  man  should  never  have  departed.  In  the  strange,  in¬ 
explicable  permission  of  God,  Satan’s  ideal  man,  the  Man  of 
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Sin,  will  yet  declare  himself  to  be  God,  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  God  (2  Thess.  2:4) ;  but  this  appears  to  be  the  climax  of 
man’s  unholy  assumption  and  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  end 
of  the  age  (Matt.  24:15). 

Satan’s  sin  may  thus  be  summarized  as  a  purpose  to 
secure  (1)  the  highest  heavenly  position;  (2)  regal  rights 
both  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  (3)  Messianic  recognition;  (4) 
glory  which  belongs  to  God  alone;  and  (6)  a  likeness  to  the 
Most  High,  the  “possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.”  This  sin 
was  constructive  in  character  rather  than  merely  negative. 
Satan  did  not  say,  I  will  not  do  what  the  Creator  appointed 
me  to  do;  he  rather  said,  I  will  do  that  which  I  have  myself 
designed  to  do.  Satan  had  an  undertaking  of  his  own  con¬ 
triving  to  introduce.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this, 
having  been  permitted  of  God  to  the  end  that  Satan  might  be 
judged  for  all  his  iniquity,  is  the  very  thing  which  Satan  has 
done,  namely,  the  construction  of  this  cosmos  system. 

There  can  be  no  adequate  estimation  of  the  immediate 
effect  of  Satan’s  initial  sin,  first  upon  himself,  and  then  upon 
that  vast  host  of  spirit  beings  who,  in  allegiance  to  Satan, 
“kept  not  their  first  estate” ;  nor  of  the  final  effect  of  that  sin 
upon  the  entire  human  race  whose  federal  head  adopted  the 
same  satanic  repudiation  of  God. 

3.  Satan  According  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Outside  of  Genesis,  chapter  3,  where  Satan  is  introduced 
under  the  designation  serpent,  he  appears  but  four  times  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  under  the  Hebrew  appellation  Satar. 
In  1  Chronicles  21 :1  a  record  is  made  of  the  truth  that  Satan 
moved  David  to  number  Israel  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  this  act  on  Satan’s  part  well  illustrates  his  purpose  and 
character.  Both  Psalm  109:6  and  Zechariah  3:1,  2  disclose 
the  same  satanic  design.  In  the  former  of  these  two  pas¬ 
sages,  Satan’s  presence  is  invoked  as  a  judgment  on  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah ;  while,  in  the  second,  Satan  is  seen  stand¬ 
ing  in  an  attitude  of  readiness  to  resist  the  divine  purpose  in 
behalf  of  Joshua,  the  high  priest.  It  is  Jehovah  who  directly 
rebukes  Satan,  which  truth  has  its  parallel  in  Jude  1 :9  where 
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it  is  said  that  Michael  calls  on  Jehovah  to  rebuke  Satan  for 
his  opposition.  The  remaining  Old  Testament  reference  to 
Satan  is  the  illuminating  account  of  Jehovah’s  controversy 
with  Satan  over  Job.  As  this  Scripture  makes  claim  to  an 
extended  consideration  under  the  next  division  of  Satanology, 
no  further  attention  will  be  given  it  at  this  point  beyond  the 
recognition  that  Satan  here,  as  always,  appears  as  the  op- 
poser  of  God. 

The  whole  revelation  of  Satan’s  rebellious  world-power 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  reserved  for  the 
New  Testament.  Such  a  disclosure  was  doubtless  withheld 
as  being  too  demanding  upon  those  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
whom  a  fuller  revelation  of  truth  had  not  come.  There  is  a 
progress  of  doctrine  concerning  things  evil  as  there  is  con¬ 
cerning  things  good,  and  these  two  developments  could  not 
lose  their  interrelation  and  balance.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
Jehovah  is  Himself  presented  as  permitting  that  which 
occurs,  which  is  always  the  basic  fact  (Ex.  10:20;  1  Sam. 
16:14;  Isa.  46:7;  Amos  3:6).  The  divine  permission  here, 
as  ever,  in  no  way  relieves  those  who  sin  of  the  responsibility 
for  their  sin.  The  very  first  title  by  which  this  great  angel 
is  introduced  in  the  Bible  is  not  fully  clarified  as  to  its  mean¬ 
ing  until  as  late  as  Revelation  12:9  (cf.  2  Cor.  11:3). 

4.  Satan  According  to  the  New  Testament. 

At  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  the  student  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  extreme  activity  of  Satan  and  the  demons. 
It  would  seem  that  all  possible  opposition  resident  in  the 
fallen  angels  was  marshalled  for  the  encounter.  As  certainly 
as  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  redemption  was  about  to  be 
actualized,  the  more  violent  contrariety  is  set  up  by  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Such  utmost  effort  on  Satan’s  part  is 
according  to  revealed  truth,  but  also  is  according  to  reason. 
There  is  but  one  situation  to  compare  with  this,  namely,  the 
period  that  will  be  immediately  preceding  the  second  advent 
of  Christ  when,  as  announced  in  Revelation  16:13,  14,  “the 
spirits  of  devils,  working  miracles,  go  forth  unto  the  kings 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the 
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battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty.”  This  situation  is 
more  completely  portrayed  in  the  second  Psalm,  as  also  in 
Revelation  19:17-21.  The  true  character  of  that  coming 
conflict  is  divulged  when  it  is  thus  observed  that  these  war¬ 
ring  kings  will  be  demon-possessed. 

Satan’s  activity  as  described  in  the  New  Testament  may 
be  given  a  two-fold  classification — that  which  arises  through 
his  authority  as  a  king  over  evil  spirits,  and  that  which  arises 
through  his  world  dominion.  In  reply  to  those  who  accused 
Him  of  casting  out  Satan  by  the  power  of  Satan,  Christ  said 
that  the  house  that  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
and  asked  the  question — If  Satan  cast  out  Satan  how  can  his 
kingdom  stand?  This  passage  is  mentioned  only  to  bring 
forward  the  truth  that  Satan  has  a  kingdom  of  evil  spirits. 
This  statement  by  Christ  is  more  than  implication;  it  is  a 
direct  assertion  and  its  reality  must  be  heeded.  So,  also, 
Satan  is  said  to  be  the  “god  of  this  world”  (Eph.  2:2)  and 
in  authority  over  this  world  to  the  extent  that  he  gives  its 
kingdoms  to  whomsoever  he  will  (Luke  4:6).  It  is  probable 
that  every  activity  of  Satan  will  be  found  to  be  related  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  spheres  of  authority. 

At  the  threshold  of  Christ’s  ministry  on  earth,  Satan  met 
Him  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  mystery  concealed  in  this 
encounter  which,  it  is  probable,  extends  to  realms  of  angelic 
reality.  It  also  penetrates  into  the  hypostatic  union  of  the 
two  natures  of  Christ.  The  temptation  is  apparently  within 
the  sphere  of  His  humanity  and  suggests  the  exercise  of  the 
human  features — ^body,  soul,  and  spirit — in  their  adjustment 
to  the  presence  and  exactings  of  His  Deity.  Into  that  sphere 
of  relationship  the  human  mind  may  not  enter;  yet  the  clear 
statement  which  the  Bible  sets  forth  should  be  accepted. 
Without  doubt  these  supernatural  issues  are  within  the  range 
of  Satan’s  understanding,  and  afford  a  wide  field  for  con¬ 
flict  which  human  experience  cannot  parallel.  The  features 
of  the  situation  are  faithfully  presented.  Christ  being  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  He  is  led  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
and  there  undergoes  a  testing  which  continued  forty  days 
and  nights.  As  a  climax  to  this  testing,  Satan  presents  a 
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threefold  suggestion.  The  first  involved  the  breaking  down 
of  that  separation  which  Christ  faithfully  preserved  between 
His  Deity  and  His  humanity.  If  the  common  demands  of 
food  and  drink  were  supernaturally  supplied  by  His  Deity, 
He  would  not  be  in  all  points  tested  as  are  His  followers  in 
this  world.  The  second  test  involved  a  short  cut,  apart  from 
sacrifice,  to  the  possession  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
These  are  covenanted  to  the  Son  (Ps.  2:8,  9)  by  the  Father 
and  the  securing  of  them  as  to  title  formed  a  part  of  His 
triumph  in  the  cross.  To  some  degree  Satan  has  personal 
interests  to  serve;  for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  ex¬ 
changing  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  for  the  worship  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  compared  with  going  to  a  doom  which  deprives 
him  of  everything  but  the  lake  of  fire.  In  the  third  instance, 
there  is  offered  to  Christ  the  securing  of  a  recognition  from 
the  people  apart  from  the  path  of  suffering  and  shame.  In 
all  three  testings  Christ  met  Satan’s  proposals  with  the  Word 
of  God,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  action  which 
Satan  suggests  is  not  the  will  of  God.  The  first  Adam  was 
overcome  by  Satan;  the  Last  Adam  drove  Satan  from  the 
field.  As  Son  of  God  with  His  Deity  in  view,  the  outcome 
would  not  be  otherwise ;  as  a  man  with  His  humanity  in  view, 
the  victory  is  measureless  and  forms  a  pattern  for  all  the 
saints  of  God  in  all  the  ages. 

What  may  be  suggested  as  to  Satan’s  later  attacks  upon 
Christ  by  the  words,  “And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all  the 
temptation,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season’’  (Luke  4:13), 
is  not  easy  to  trace;  but,  that  other  attempts  were  made, 
which  may  have  characterized  much  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ  in  all  the  days  before  the  cross,  is  certain. 

6.  Satan  Judged  in  the  Cross. 

When  tracing  his  career,  the  cross  as  a  judgment  of 
Satan  and  all  his  hosts  of  spirits  is  the  next  event  in  order, 
and  again  the  theme  reaches  out  into  the  larger  realms  where 
the  life  and  services  of  angels  is  situated.  Issues  are  involved 
which  lie  outside  the  earthly  sphere.  For  this  reason  the 
theme  should  be  approached  with  caution.  That  which  is 
revealed  is  to  be  received  as  God’s  revelation  and  from  this 
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certain  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  In  His  death, 
Christ  dealt  with  sin  as  a  principle  or  as  a  whole,  and  while 
it  is  the  joyous  privilege  of  a  human  being  to  know  that  his 
personal  sin  is  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  God  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  it  is  evident  that  the  thing  achieved  by  Christ  is  as 
boundless  as  the  universe  and  as  timeless  as  eternity.  The 
Colossian  Epistle  contains  two  notable  passages  which  enun¬ 
ciate  the  limitless  character  of  Christ’s  work  upon  the  cross. 
Having  in  1 :16-18  assigned  to  Christ  the  creatorship  of  all 
things  and  the  preeminence  above  all  His  creation,  the  pas¬ 
sage  goes  on  to  state;  “Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  firstborn  of  every  creature;  for  by  him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  he  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers;  all  things  were  created  by  him, 
and  for  him ;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist.  And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church ;  who  is 
the  beginning,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things 
he  might  have  the  preeminence.”  The  scope  of  this  reconcil¬ 
iation  which  the  cross  provides  is  as  limitless  as  that  realm 
which  includes  both  heaven  and  earth.  The  term  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  not  the  equivalent  of  restoration,  nor  salvation.  Its 
precise  meaning  is  to  change  thoroughly,  and  its  achievement 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  divine  estimation  of  all  things  has 
been  changed  completely  by  the  cross.  When  it  is  said,  as 
in  2  Corinthians  6  ;19,  that  God  has  reconciled  the  world  unto 
Himself,  it  is  not  by  so  much  declared  that  all  men  are  saved, 
or  that  all  will  be  saved.  Thus,  and  with  a  similar  meaning, 
the  reconciliation  of  “all  things,”  as  asserted  in  Colossians 
1  ;20,  does  not  intimate  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
are  now  perfected  in  the  sight  of  God,  nor  that  they  neces¬ 
sarily  ever  will  be.  The  reconciliation  which  is  now  wrought 
by  the  cross  has  provided  a  ground  for  the  redemption  of 
those  before  chosen  of  God  and  a  ground  for  the  judgment 
of  those  who  reject  His  provisions  for  them.  The  Scriptures 
do  not  even  hint  that  fallen  men  who  continue  impenitent, 
nor  that  fallen  angels,  will  be  rescued  from  their  doom  (Matt. 
25;41;  Rev.  20;12-15).  It  is  probable  that  what  is  thus  in- 
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volved  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  human  understand¬ 
ing,  but  the  truth  that  Christ’s  death  extends  a  benefit  to 
things  in  heaven  and  to  things  on  earth  is  made  clear.  Satan 
and  his  hosts  are  judged.  Their  fallen  beings  and  their  evil 
deeds  have  come  up  for  divine  judgment,  and  are  now  judged, 
though  the  execution  of  that  judgment  is  yet  future.  Though 
the  heel  of  the  Judge  of  all  things  was  bruised,  it  is  also  as 
certain  that  the  head  of  the  serpent  has  been  bruised.  It  is 
impossible  that  one  shall  be  bruised  without  the  bruising  of 
the  other. 

The  second  passage  in  Colossians  is  exceedingly  explicit, 
though  all  that  it  announces  may  not  be  understood  by 
dwellers  in  this  sphere.  It  reads:  “Blotting  out  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  con¬ 
trary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross ; 
and  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  made  a  shew  of 
them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it”  (Col.  2:14,  15). 
The  human  imagination  might  picture  all  this  as  being 
brought  to  pass  in  a  final  assize,  but  here  it  is  taught  that  its 
achievement  through  the  cross  of  Christ  is  a  present  reality. 
Since  the  theme  is  as  vast  as  the  sphere  and  destiny  of  the 
angels,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  that  the  student  shall  ap¬ 
proach  its  consideration  with  due  humility.  The  truth  that 
Satan  was  judged  in  the  cross  of  Christ  is  confirmed  by  two 
recorded  statements  by  Christ:  “Now  is  the  judgment  of 
this  world:  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out” 
(John  12:31) ;  “Of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world 
is  judged”  (John  16:11).  These  were  made  immediately 
before  the  crucifixion  and  relate  Satan’s  judgment  to  Christ’s 
anticipated  death.  To  these  statements  may  be  added  He¬ 
brews  2 :14  which  declares :  “Forasmuch  then  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took 
part  of  the  same;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.”  Thus  by 
explicit  teaching  the  Bible  reiterates  the  truth  that  Satan 
and  his  hosts  came  to  judgment,  even  being  spoiled,  unveiled, 
triumphed  over,  judged,  and  cast  out  by  Christ  in  His  death. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  historical  fact;  though  it  yet  remains  to 
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discover  something  of  the  issues  of  that  judgment  with  its 
immediate  and  future  results.  Of  the  immediate  results,  it 
may  be  repeated  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  a 
judgment  gained  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  legal  sentence 
not  yet  executed,  and  the  final  administering  of  the  penalty. 
The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  sentence  is  not  yet  exe¬ 
cuted  since  throughout  this  age  following  the  cross  Satan  is, 
by  divine  authority,  given  the  designations  “the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air”  (Eph.  2:2)  and  “the  god  of  this  world” 
(2  Cor.  4:4).  He  evidently  is  permitted  to  continue  as  a 
usurper  until  the  time  of  his  execution.  An  illustration  of 
Satan’s  present  relation  to  this  world  may  be  taken  from  the 
history  of  Saul  and  David.  It  is  natural  that  David,  the 
first  to  occupy  the  Davidic  throne,  should  be  a  type  of  Christ 
predicted  to  be  the  last  and  most  glorious  occupant  of  that 
throne  (Luke  1:31-33).  As  there  was  a  period  between  the 
anointing  of  David  and  the  final  banishment  of  Saul,  in  which 
Saul  reigned  as  a  usurper,  though  under  divine  sentence  and 
David  was  the  God-appointed  king;  in  like  manner  there  is 
now  a  similar  period  in  which  Satan  rules  as  a  usurper, 
though  under  sentence,  and  the  actual  occupation  of  Christ’s 
throne  is  still  future.  In  this  period  Satan,  the  rejected 
monarch,  still  rules ;  hunting  to  the  death  all  those  who  have 
allied  themselves  with  Christ,  the  God-anointed  King.  On 
this  so  important  period  of  Satan's  career  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  it  as  typified  in  Saul,  Mr.  F.  C.  Jennings  writes: 
“Thus  you  remember  that  God  permitted  Israel  to  choose 
their  first  king,  and  they  chose  Saul;  as  to  whom  we  are 
told  *from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher  than 
any  of  the  people.*  Why  are  we  told  this?  Have  we  ex¬ 
hausted  its  significance  when  we  picture  to  ourselves  the 
towering  height  of  that  human  king?  I  am  sure  not;  but 
rather  would  the  Spirit  of  God,  provide  a  perfect  figure  or 
tjrpe  of  him,  who,  exactly  in  the  same  way,  towered  over 
his  fellows:  in  other  words,  was,  as  the  other  Scriptures  we 
have  glanced  at  show,  the  most  exalted  of  all  created  spiritual 
intelligences.  But  Saul  disobeys,  or  to  use  language  that 
shall  suggest  the  parallel  I  desire  to  keep  before  us; — 
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•iniquity  was  found  in  him*;  see  Ezek.  xxviii:15;  and  he  was 
set  aside  from  his  kingly  office :  the  kingdom  was  rent  from 
him  (I  Sam.  xv:27,  28),  and  then  God  anointed  another  king 
of  His  own  choice:  A  shepherd  king,  David!  Now  no  one 
questions  David  being  a  type  of  the  beloved  Son  of  God ;  why 
should  not  Saul  afford  us  also  a  type  of  His  opponent?  He 
surely  does.  But,  and  this  is  the  point  that  must  be  carefully 
noted  and  weighed, — Saul  retains  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  is 
still  recognized  as  the  king,  long  after  he  is  divinely  rejected; 
the  sentence  is  pronounced,  but  judgment  is  not  at  once 
executed,  whilst  David,  the  now  true  king,  is  ‘hunted  like  a 
partridge  upon  the  mountains,  or  finds  his  refuge  in  the 
cave  of  Adullam  !*  God  does  not  at  once  intervene  by  power, 
and  take  the  dignities  of  the  kingdom  from  Saul, — although 
he  has  lost  all  title  to  them — and  put  them  in  David’s  hand : 
the  power  is  Saul’s, — the  title  is  David’s.  The  latter  is  king 
de  jure,  the  former  de  facto.  Do  you  not  see  the  marvellous 
and  clear  analogy?  Satan  too,  whilst  he  may  have  forfeited 
all  title  to  the  throne  of  the  earth — we  shall  consider  this 
more  carefully  directly — still  cleaves  as  did  Saul,  to  its 
power  and  dignity;  claims,  as  did  Saul,  all  the  power  of  its 
government;  whilst  the  true  David,  to  whom  all  belongs  in 
title,  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  where  a  few 
‘discontented’  ones,  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  such  a 
condition  of  things — have  found  their  way  to  Him,  and  own 
Him,  even  in  the  day  of  His  rejection,  as  rightful  Lord  of 
all.  Therefore  whilst  Satan  is  the  prince  of  this  world  at 
the  present  time,  we  are  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  inspired 
history,  as  by  every  clear  Scripture,  to  regard  him  as  its 
usurping  prince:  a  prince  in  power,  but  not  in  title.  Yet 
whilst  now  a  usurper,  as  Saul  was:  still  since  he  was,  also  as 
Saul,  divinely  anointed  as  king,  the  dignity  of  that  anointing 
still  lingers  on  him,  so  that  Michael  recognized  that  dignity — 
not  speaking  evil,  but  reverently  (even  as  David  spoke  of 
Saul  ever  as  ‘the  Lord’s  Anointed’)  and  saying  ‘the  Lord 
rebuke  thee.’  ”* 

Returning  to  the  central  truth  as  recorded  in  Colossians 
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2:15,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  specific  crime  which 
caused  Satan’s  fall,  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  the  fall  of 
man,  though  being  prompted  by  pride  (1  Tim.  3:6;  Ezek. 

28 :16,  17)  and  leading  on  to  a  career  of  iniquity,  is  that  this 
mighty  angel  assumed  to  oppose  the  plan  and  purpose  of  God 
both  for  himself  and  for  other  creatures.  He  introduced  a 
philosophy  of  life,  a  mode  of  procedure,  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  It  is  a  lie  in  the  sense 
that  it  contradicts  that  which  is  infinitely  true.  What  form 
of  judgment  a  holy  God  must  impose  upon  such  an  immeas¬ 
urable  offense  is  not  for  men  to  determine.  The  judgment 
properly  has  in  view  the  crime  itself.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
reason  for  an  unending  confinement  in  the  lake  of  fire.  Satan 
declared,  “I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God  . .  . 

I  will  be  like  the  most  High.”  This,  it  is  evident,  is  the 
essential  feature  of  Satan’s  program.  In  line  with  that  pur¬ 
pose,  he  wrested  the  scepter  from  Adam  and  has  held  sway 
over  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  family  throughout  all 
its  generations.  They  being  separated  from  God,  as  described 
in  Ephesians  2:12,  possessed  no  way  to  God  until  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Calvary  was  made.  It  is  true  that  to  the  small  com¬ 
pany  of  people,  Israel,  as  to  the  patriarchs,  was  extended  the 
cure  of  sin  by  blood  sacrifice ;  but  the  great  mass  of  humanity 
remained  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of  Satan’s  dominion 
over  humanity  was  largely  the  fact  that  they  were  not  eligible 
to  any  higher  relationship.  On  this  basis,  had  God  ap¬ 
proached  any  fallen  human  beings,  Satan  would  have  pleaded 
God’s  own  holiness  as  the  reason  why  God  should  not  so  act. 
Satan  is  committed  to  his  infernal  philosophy  and  to  the 
defense  of  those  who  have  embraced  it.  At  least  he  will 
not  surrender  them  apart  from  the  most  drastic  resistance 
within  his  power.  As  long  as  man’s  unholiness  was  not  yet 
taken  to  the  cross,  the  conflict  was  largely  in  Satan’s  favor. 
In  Isaiah  14:17  it  is  written  of  Satan  that  ”he  opened  not 
the  house  of  his  prisoners.”  This  statement  is  illuminating. 
However,  when  referring  to  what  Christ  would  do  by  His  * 
sacrifice,  the  same  prophet  goes  on  to  say  that  Christ  would 
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come  “to  proclaim  liberty  to  them  that  are  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound”  (Isa.  61:1; 
cf.  Luke  4:16-21).  The  incarceration  to  which  these  Scrip¬ 
tures  refer  is  more  serious  and  extensive  than  anything  that 
obtains  in  human  governments.  No  suggestion  will  be  found 
here  that  those  justly  in  prison  for  crime  are  to  be  released 
from  that  judgment.  The  bondage  came  with  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  God  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  head  of  the  race. 
These  prisoners  are  not  only  bond-slaves  to  sin,  but  are  in 
bondage  to  the  evil  one.  He  it  is  who  energizes  all  the  sons 
of  disobedience  (Eph.  2 :2) ;  Satan  had  bound  in  physical 
distress  a  “daughter  of  Abraham”  (Luke  13:16) ;  by  him  had 
been  exercised  the  “power  of  death”  (Heb.  2:14,  16) ;  and  the 
Apostle  witnesses  frequently  to  the  activities  of  Satan  (cf.  1 
Cor.  6:5;  7:5;  2  Cor.  12:7;  1  Thess.  2:18).  The  incomparable 
invitations — “Whosoever  will  may  come,”  and,  “Him  that 
cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out” — are  possible  only 
through  the  redemption  which  Christ  has  wrought.  The  door 
is  open  wide.  The  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  “every  crea¬ 
ture.” 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Christ’s  judgment  of  Satan  which  was 
wrought  through  the  cross  had  primarily  to  do  with  Satan’s 
original  crime  and  with  the  God-repudiating  philosophy 
which  that  crime  represents.  The  principle  of  evil  was 
judged.  The  cross-judgment  reaches  out  to  a  lost  world  for 
whom  Christ  died  and  becomes  the  basis  of  the  gospel  of 
salvation. 

Investigation  into  the  very  extensive  body  of  Scripture 
which  bears  on  Satan’s  activity  and  influence  upon  both  the 
saved  and  unsaved  in  the  present  age  must  be  passed  over 
at  this  point  and  included  in  later  divisions  of  this  general 
theme. 

6.  The  Execution  of  Satan*8  Judgments. 

The  execution  of  those  judgments  which  were  secured 
against  Satan  by  Christ  through  the  cross  is  anticipated  in 
the  Word  of  God  in  three  stages  or  successive  events.  These 
are  to  be  considered  quite  apart  from  three  judgments  al¬ 
ready  past,  namely,  (a)  the  moral  degradation  and  corre- 
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spending  loss  of  standing  which  was  due  to  that  fall ;  (b)  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  him  in  the  Garden  of  Eden;  and 
(c)  the  judgment  of  the  cross.  The  future  three-fold  exe¬ 
cution  of  judgment  upon  Satan  may  be  stated  thus: 

a.  Satan  Cast  Out  of  Heaven. 

The  casting  of  Satan  out  of  heaven  and  the  confining  of 
him  with  his  angels  to  the  restricted  sphere  of  the  earth  is 
described  in  Revelation  12:7-12.  This  passage  reads:  “And 
there  was  war  in  heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  dragon;  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels, 
and  prevailed  not;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more 
in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old 
serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world:  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels 
were  cast  out  with  him.  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in 
heaven.  Now  is  come  salvation,  and  strength,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christ;  for  the  accuser 
of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  which  accused  them  before  our 
God  day  and  night.  And  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony;  and  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.  Therefore  rejoice,  ye 
heavens,  and  ye  that  dwell  in  them.  Woe  to  the  inhabiters 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea!  for  the  devil  is  come  down  unto 
you,  having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath 
but  a  short  time.”  Beyond  the  disclosure  of  the  central  truth 
that  Satan  and  his  angels  will  be  cast  out  of  heaven,  this 
passage  unfolds  much  vital  revelation.  The  means  that  will 
be  employed  to  cast  Satan  and  his  angels  down  is  none  other 
than  the  authority  and  power  of  the  holy  angels  under  the 
leadership  of  Michael.  These  fallen  angels,  being  overcome, 
are  as  exiles  from  their  native  spheres,  confined  to  the  earth. 
A  song  of  rejoicing  ascends  in  heaven  because  of  the  relief 
which  the  absence  of  these  fallen  angels  secures.  All  this  is 
most  suggestive.  Likewise  a  woe  is  addressed  to  the  earth 
in  view  of  the  calamity  which  their  presence  imposes  upon 
the  dwellers  of  earth.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  exile 
that  Satan’s  great  wrath  is  stirred,  and  it  is  then,  apparently, 
that  he  becomes  aware  that  the  cause  which  has  engaged 
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him  from  the  first  has  been  lost  forever.  The  presence  of 
Satan  and  his  hosts  restricted  to  the  earth  and  in  measureless 
wrath  could  hardly  be  cause  for  joy  on  earth.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  situation  is  one  of  the  most  essential  contributing 
factors  in  that  Great  Tribulation  which  is  predicted  for 
those  very  days  (Matt.  24:21;  Dan.  12:1).  That  this  tribu¬ 
lation  falls  heaviest  upon  the  nation  Israel  is  asserted  here 
(cf.  Rev.  12:13-17),  as  in  all  the  Scriptures. 

The  casting  out  of  the  Satanic  hosts  from  heaven  means 
much,  also,  to  “the  brethren”  whom  Satan  has  not  ceased  to 
accuse  before  God  night  and  day,  and  it  is  a  most  vital  truth 
which  is  added  in  the  words,  “And  they  overcame  him  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony.”  The 
question  may  be  raised  at  this  point  as  to  what  it  is  that  con¬ 
stitutes  Satan’s  opposition  to  God’s  ways  with  men?  No 
little  resentment  may  exist  against  the  truth  that  redemption 
has  not  been  extended  to  fallen  angels  as  it  is  extended  to 
fallen  men.  It  would  seem  that  Satan  still  exercises  some  of 
his  original  responsibility,  as  the  defender  and  promoter  of 
righteousness  on  which  the  throne  of  God  must  ever  rest. 
Satan’s  ministers  are  “ministers  of  righteousness”  (2  Cor. 
11:16) ;  but  reference  is  made  in  this  text  to  personal  or  self- 
promoted  righteousness.  The  redemptive  plan  proposes  to 
constitute  sinners  righteous  before  God  through  the  merit 
of  Christ  which  He  released  and  provided  for  the  lost  in  His 
death.  The  constituting  of  sinners  to  be  righteous  through 
the  saving  work  of  Christ  is  easily  believed  to  be  a  point  of 
Satanic  opposition  against  God.  There  is  nothing  else  about 
the  gospel  which  Satan  would  resist,  or  concerning  which 
he  would  “blind  the  minds”  of  them  which  are  lost  (2  Cor. 
4:3,  4).  The  one  who  specializes  in  self -promoted  righteous¬ 
ness  has  always  been  the  least  able  to  comprehend  and  the 
greatest  objector  to  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness. 
Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  counted  as  strange  if  Satan  himself 
is,  like  those  among  men  who  are  energized  by  him,  opposed 
to  that  which  is  the  abiding  fruit  of  redeeming  grace.  The 
accusations  which  Satan  has  hurled  against  the  brethren  have 
no  doubt  been  concerning  actual  sin  and  unrighteousness  on 
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their  part.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  would  charge  them 
with  that  which  is  wholly  untrue.  Such  a  course  would  fall 
by  its  own  weight.  It  is  rather  that  Satan  is  as  offended  by 
the  arrangement  whereby  saints  are  preserved  in  spite  of 
their  unworthiness  as  he  is  by  the  imputing  of  righteousness 
to  meritless  sinners  in  the  first  place.  The  Scriptures  offer 
an  illustration  of  this  unassailable  position  of  those  who  are 
redeemed.  God  said  to  Balak  through  the  unwilling  prophet 
Balaam,  I  have  “not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,”  nor  “perverse¬ 
ness  in  Israel.”  There  was  plenty  of  evil  in  this  people,  but, 
when  attacked  by  the  foe  of  divine  grace,  Jehovah  delighted 
to  declare  that  He  did  not  see  or  behold  that  on  which  the 
enemy  based  his  accusations.  God  does  not  assert  that  these 
wicked  things  do  not  exist;  He  states  that  He,  having  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  redeeming  blood,  does  not  see  or  behold  what 
the  enemy  points  out.  However,  when  dealing  with  these 
whom  He  has  redeemed,  Jehovah  is  tireless  in  His  effort  to 
separate  them  from  all  their  evil  ways.  Of  this  great  truth 
the  Psalmist  writes:  “If  thou.  Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniqui¬ 
ties,  0  Lord,  who  shall  stand?”  (Psalm  130:3).  That  He 
does  not  mark  iniquity  is  possible  only  through  redemption 
and  is  never  a  matter  of  mere  graciousness.  The  wrath- 
attitude  of  Balak  is  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  Satan  who 
energized  him.  In  like  manner,  the  evil  which  was  condemned 
in  Cain  is  not  immorality,  but  rather  the  satanic  ideal  of 
self-worthiness  as  a  basis  of  divine  acceptance.  The  blood 
sacrifice  of  Abel,  looking  on  to  the  fruits  of  redemption,  pro¬ 
vided  a  perfect  relationship  to  God  to  which  no  fallen  being 
could  ever  attain  by  works  of  personal  righteousness. 

The  saints  are  to  be  rewarded  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ  in  heaven.  At  that  time  no  mention  is  to  be  made 
of  sins  already  washed  away  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Such 
silence  as  to  canceled  sin  could  not  be  in  heaven  until  the 
accuser  is  cast  out.  Great  joy  will  be  the  portion  of  those 
who  thus  enter  into  the  full  realization  of  divine  forgiveness 
and  acceptance. 

b.  Satan’s  Judgment  at  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ. 

As  a  part  of  that  which  transpires  at  the  glorious  return 
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of  Christ — which  coming  terminates  the  Great  Tribulation 
(Matt.  24:30),  and  ends  the  reign  of  the  Man  of  Sin  (2 
Thess.  2:8-10) — Satan  is  bound  by  a  great  chain  and  cast 
into  the  abyss.  This  event  is  described  by  these  words: 
“And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  having  the 
key  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand. 
And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is 
the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and 
cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set 
a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more, 
till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled:  and  after  that  he 
must  be  loosed  a  little  season”  (Rev.  20:1-3).  In  this  passage, 
as  in  that  previously  cited,  there  is  much  revealed  beyond  the 
fact  that  Satan  is  bound  and  cast  into  the  abyss  and  sealed. 
It  is  asserted  that  Satan  is  the  deceiver  of  the  whole  world, 
and  assurance  is  given  that  the  earth  will  be  free  from  these 
deceptions  for  a  period  said  to  be  **a  thousand  years.”  His 
wrathful  presence  in  the  earth  during  a  preceding  period 
has  contributed  much  to  the  agony  of  the  Great  Tribulation. 
Thus,  also,  his  restraint  from  all  activity  contributes  much 
to  the  peace  and  righteousness  on  the  earth  for  the  thousand 
years.  The  human  mind  could  not  comprehend  all  that  is 
involved  in  these  disclosures.  Farther  on  in  this  context  it 
is  revealed  that,  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  Satan  will 
be  loosed  for  a  “little  season.”  It  is  written:  “And  when 
the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of 
his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather 
them  together  to  battle:  the  number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea.  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth, 
and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  be¬ 
loved  city:  and  fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and 
devoured  them”  (20:7-9).  The  nations  are  said  to  be  again 
deceived  and  that  deception  plunges  them  once  more — and 
for  the  last  time — into  war.  It  is  predicted  that  war  shall 
cease  during  that  kingdom  age  of  peace  (Isa.  2:1-4),  and 
that  it  is  immediately  resorted  to  upon  the  release  of  Satan 
from  the  abyss.  This  twofold  truth  that  there  is  no  war  on 
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earth  when  Satan’s  power  and  deceptions  are  withdrawn  and 
that  it  is  immediately  revived  as  soon  as  these  deceptions  are 
again  cast  over  the  earth,  demonstrates  clearly  the  cause  of 
all  war  in  the  earth.  It  is  the  last  war,  for  God  Himself  in¬ 
tervenes  with  supernatural  judgments  and  destruction. 

A  corresponding  Old  Testament  prediction  adds  much  to 
the  disclosure  that  Satan  will  be  in  the  abyss.  It  is  said  in 
Isaiah  24:21-23:  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
that  the  Lord  shall  punish  the  host  of  the  high  ones  that  are 
on  high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth.  And  they 
shall  be  gathered  together,  as  prisoners  are  gathered  in  the 
pit,  and  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  prison,  and  after  many  days 
shall  they  be  visited.  Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded, 
and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in 
mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  glori¬ 
ously.”  If,  as  seems  justified,  the  “high  ones  that  are  on 
high  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  that  are  [then]  upon  earth” 
is  a  reference  to  fallen  angels  and  their  principalities  and 
powers,  it  is  made  clear  that  the  fallen  angels,  along  with 
their  chief,  are  also  placed  in  the  abyss.  Where  else  could 
they  be  at  such  a  time?  It  is  generally  true  that  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  a  king  and  his  kingdom  are  closely  related  and  what¬ 
ever  befalls  one  befalls  the  other  (cf.  Dan.  2:37,  38).  On 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  these 
fallen  angels  accompany  Satan  on  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  are  already  in  chains 
awaiting  the  final  judgment  which  shall  come  up  on  all  evil 
spirits  (Jude  1:6;  2  Pet.  2:4) ;  and  it  is  of  great  significance 
that,  as  witnesses  at  least,  the  saints  will  be  associated  with 
Christ  in  this  judgment  (1  Cor.  6:3). 
c.  Satan’s  Final  Judgment. 

The  Scripture  itself  will  best  describe  the  last  step  in  the 
execution  of  Satan’s  judgment:  “And  the  devil  that  deceived 
them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day 
and  night  for  ever  and  ever”  (Rev.  20:10). 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
IN  THE  BELIEVER 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  19^2) 

Author’s  Note:  The  present  article  continues  the  study  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer  begun  in  the  last  issue,  with  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  subject  of  spiritual  gifts. 

II.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN 
FILLING  THE  BELIEVER 

From  the  standpoint  of  practical  value  to  the  individual 
Christian,  no  field  of  doctrine  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
more  vital  than  the  subject  of  the  filling  of  the  Spirit.  It 
has  been  greatly  neglected  in  the  average  theology,  along 
with  other  practical  applications  of  doctrine.  The  doctrine 
of  the  filling  of  the  Spirit  demands  in  addition  to  theological 
knowledge  an  experimental  understanding  of  the  truth.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  important  foundation  laid  in 
the  delineation  of  the  other  ministries  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
upon  this  foundation  to  erect  the  grand  structure  of  living 
experience  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  on  this  truth.  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  explain 
the  doctrine  without  a  proper  understanding  of  its  back¬ 
ground  in  the  baptism,  indwelling,  regeneration,  and  sealing 
of  the  Spirit.  Some  have  ignored  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
in  favor  of  conclusions  based  on  experience  alone.  The  task 
before  us  is  to  expound  this  doctrine  in  the  light  of  the 
Scriptures  accounting  as  well  for  the  varied  phenomena  of 
Christian  experience.  The  subject  is  here  treated  from  three 
standpoints:  (1)  the  nature  of  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
(2)  the  conditions  for  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (3)  the 
results  of  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1.  The  Nature  of  the  Filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

A  careful  study  of  the  nature  of  the  filling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  reveal  that  it  is  the  source  of  all  vital  spiritual 
experience  in  the  life  of  the  Christian.  As  such  it  is  sharply 
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distinguished  from  experience  which  precedes  salvation,  such 
as  conviction,  and  is  distinct  from  salvation  itself,  with  all 
the  attendant  ministries  of  the  Spirit.  The  facts  that  sustain 
these  conclusions  are  found  in  the  Scriptural  representation 
of  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  including  its  conditions  and 
results. 

a.  The  Diversity  of  Spiritual  Experience. 

There  is  no  experimental  fact  more  abundantly  sustained 
in  the  Scriptures  than  the  wide  diversity  of  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence.  As  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  has  well  written  in  the 
opening  words  of  his  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  “There  is  an 
obvious  difference  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  daily 
life  of  Christians.  This  difference  is  acknowledged  and  de¬ 
fined  in  the  New  Testament.”"  The  Scriptures  distinguish 
fundamentally  between  the  saved  and  the  lost  by  use  of 
many  distinguishing  terms,  but  the  spiritual  divisions  of 
mankind  do  not  stop  there.  The  Scriptures  also  distinguish 
the  “spiritual”  and  the  “carnal”  (1  Cor.  2:9-3:4);  those  who 
“walk  in  the  Spirit,”  and  those  who  walk  “according  to  the 
flesh”  (2  Cor.  10:2;  Gal.  6:16);  those  who  walk  “in  newness 
of  life,”  and  those  who  do  not  (Rom.  6:4) ;  those  who  “abide 
in  Christ,”  and  those  who  do  not  (John  16:1-11);  those  who 
walk  “worthy  of  the  Lord,”  and  those  who  “walk  as  men” 
(1  Cor.  3:3;  Col.  1:10).  The  distinction  represented  in  these 
frequent  contrasts  is  within  the  fold  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  is  definitely  traced  to  a  difference  in  relationship  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Accordingly,  Paul  writes  the  Galatians,  **This 
I  say  then.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust 
of  the  flesh”  (Gal.  6:16). 

The  diversity  of  spiritual  experience  and  blessing  is  con¬ 
trasted  in  Scripture  to  another  important  aspect  of  doctrine, 
the  Christians’  growth  in  grace.  While  any  Christian  may  be 
spiritual,  may  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  abide  in  Christ,  even 
though  a  new-born  saint,  there  is  a  gradual  spiritual  growth 
which  issues  in  maturity  and  ultimate  conformity  to  Christ 
when  the  body  of  flesh  is  cast  aside  in  death  or  at  the  Lord’s 
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coining  for  His  own.  This  gradual  growth  while  conditioned 
to  some  extent  upon  the  spirituality  of  the  individual  is 
nevertheless  in  the  sovereign  control  of  God,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  Christian  is  promised  ultimate  perfection.  Frequent 
reference  to  this  truth  in  Scripture  assures  it  a  major  part 
in  the  purpose  of  God.  The  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  to¬ 
gether  until  the  wheat  is  mature  and  ready  for  harvest 
(Mt.  13:30).  The  purpose  of  the  gift  of  gifted  men  to  the 
Church  is  “For  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ:  Till  we 
all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  .  .  .  But  speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  may  grow  up  into  [unto]  him  in  all  things,  which  is 
the  head,  even  Christ”  (Eph.  4:12,  13,  15).  Christians  are 
exhorted,  “As  newborn  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby”  (1  Pet.  2:2).  We  should 
“Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Pet.  3:18). 

There  is,  however,  a  vital  relation  between  the  Christian’s 
growth  in  grace  and  the  Christian’s  spirituality.  While  the 
Christian  is  assured  ultimate  perfection  in  heaven,  he  is  ex¬ 
horted  to  grow  to  spiritual  maturity.  While  it  is  impossible 
for  any  Christian  to  attain  spiritual  maturity  apart  from 
the  gradual  process  which  it  entails,  any  Christian  upon 
meeting  the  conditions  may  enter  at  once  into  all  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit.  The  correspondence  of 
spirituality  and  maturity  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
physical  body  is  patent.  A  child  may  be  immature  as  to 
stage  of  growth  but  at  the  same  time  be  perfectly  healthy. 
Growth  of  the  body  requires  time  and  development,  while 
health  is  an  immediate  state  of  the  body  which  determines 
its  present  enjoyment  and  growth.  Likewise  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  a  new-born  saint  may  have  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit, 
while  being  nevertheless  quite  immature,  and  in  contrast  a 
mature  saint  may  lack  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit.  That  there 
is  an  important  connection  between  maturity  and  spiritual¬ 
ity,  however,  no  one  can  deny.  A  saint  will  mature  in  the 
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faith  more  rapidly  when  living  in  conscious  fellowship  with 
God  in  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  than  if  wandering  in  the 
realm  of  the  flesh.  A  “babe  in  Christ”  is  one  who  has  had 
time  to  reach  some  maturity  but  whose  development  has  been 
arrested  by  carnality.  What  physical  health  is  to  the  growth 
of  the  physical  body,  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  is  to  spiritual 
growth. 

There  has  been  some  opposition  to  the  viewpoint  that  any 
Christian,  however  immature,  can  attain  immediately  to  a 
spiritual  state  upon  meeting  its  conditions.  The  proof  of 
the  possibility  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Christians  are  ex¬ 
horted  to  have  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit.  As  J.  East  Harri¬ 
son  states  it:  “Some  Christians  who  are  living  on  the  lower 
plane  of  religious  experience  are  not  only  content  to  dwell 
there,  but  resent  the  suggestion  that  there  is  anything  nobler 
or  better ;  while  others  go  constantly  mourning  and  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  dreary  desert  way  they  are  treading.  In  either  case 
the  loss  is  unspeakable,  and  the  harm  done  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  their  defective  testimony  and  character  is 
pitiable.”'* 

The  diversity  of  spiritual  experience  can,  therefore,  be 
traced  to  the  two  factors  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  and 
spiritual  maturity.  Of  the  two,  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  is 
by  far  the  most  important  in  spiritual  experience.  All  the 
ministries  of  the  Spirit  may  be  known  by  the  immature 
Christian  if  he  is  living  in  proper  adjustment  to  the  Spirit. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  intended  by  God  to  be  produced  in 
any  Christian  in  whom  the  Spirit  has  full  sway.  The  evident 
fact  that  many  Christians  never  know  the  full-orbed  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Spirit  in  their  own  lives  constitutes  a  challenge 
to  the  church  and  its  ministry  to  proclaim  this  important 
aspect  of  truth. 

b.  The  Unhindered  Ministry  of  the  Indtvelling 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  filling  the  believer  may 
be  simply  defined  as  that  ministry  which  is  accomplished  in 
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the  believer  when  he  is  fully  yielded  to  the  indwelling  Holy 
Spirit.  Every  reference  to  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in¬ 
dicates  a  spiritual  condition  on  the  part  of  the  person  filled 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  complete  control  of  the  Spirit. 
There  are  fourteen  references  to  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  New  Testament,  including  the  references  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  The  Greek  verb  jii'pjtliiMi  is  found  eight  times  used  in 
this  connection  (Lk.  1:15,  41,  67;  Acts  2:4;  4:8,  31;  9:17; 
13:9).  Another  form  of  the  same  verb,  jtXt]p6o),  is  found 
twice  in  reference  to  the  filling  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  13:52; 
Eph.  5:18).  In  addition  to  the  two  verbs  used  to  express  the 
idea,  the  adjective  JiXiiQiig  is  used  in  four  instances  (Lk.  4:1; 
Acts  6:3;  7:55;  11:24). 

It  is  clear  in  all  of  these  instances  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  ministering  to  the  individuals  concerned  in  entire  freedom 
from  hindrance.  Frequently,  there  is  outward  evidence  of 
this  ministry  in  the  form  of  a  work  for  God  accomplished  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  thought  is  not  that  individuals 
by  any  process  have  received  more  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  is 
rather  that  the  Spirit  has  complete  possession  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  In  the  original  act  of  indwelling  the  believer  at  the 
time  of  salvation,  it  is  clear  that  each  individual  received 
the  whole  of  the  Person  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  nature  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  their  personality  is  undivided,  ministering  and 
dwelling  in  entirety  wherever  any  ministry  or  presence  is 
indicated  at  all.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  a  question  of  securing 
more  of  the  presence  of  God  but  of  entering  into  the  reality 
of  His  presence  and  yielding  to  all  the  control  and  ministry 
for  which  He  has  come  to  indwell.  While  in  this  age  it  is 
impossible  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  unless  perma¬ 
nently  indwelt,  it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  spiritual  state  of 
many  Christians  that  though  their  bodies  are  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  they  are  not  yielded  to  Him  and  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  great  blessings  which  His  unhindered  ministry 
would  bring. 

A  study  of  the  various  passages  referring  to  the  filling 
of  the  Spirit  bring  out  these  aspects  in  clarity.  According 
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to  Luke  4:1,  Christ  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking 
of  more  than  the  unity  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  extend¬ 
ing  a  definite  ministry  particularly  to  His  human  nature. 
It  is  prophesied  that  John  the  Baptist  should  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit  from  his  mother’s  womb  (Lk.  1:16),  and  Elisabeth, 
his  mother,  and  Zacharias,  his  father,  are  on  occasion  filled 
with  the  Spirit  (Lk.  1:41,  67).  These  references  to  the  filling 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Gospels  partook  of  the  character  of  this 
ministry  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  being,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Christ  (Lk.  4:1),  a  temporary  infilling  governed  by 
the  sovereign  purpose  of  God,  rather  than  being  a  universal 
privilege  extended  to  all  yielded  saints.  The  references  in 
the  Acts  and  Ephesians  all  speak  of  the  normal  experience 
of  this  dispensation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  subject  to  gradual 
unfolding  in  the  Acts,  certain  aspects  of  His  ministry  being 
subject  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  apostles.  In  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  however,  every  instance 
fully  sustains  the  premise  that  this  ministry  is  found  only  in 
Christians  yielded  to  God.  Accordingly,  in  Acts  2:4,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  company  waiting  in  the  upper  room 
was  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Peter  seeking  to  honor  God  before 
the  Sanhedrin  was  filled  (Acts  4:8).  The  early  Christians 
experienced  a  second  filling  after  prayer  (Acts  4:31).  An 
essential  quality  sought  in  selection  of  the  first  deacons  was 
that  they  should  be  “full  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Acts  6:3). 
Stephen  was  “full  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  as  he  looked  to  the 
heavens  to  see  the  glory  of  God  before  his  martyrdom  (Acts 
7:55).  Paul  upon  receiving  the  Lord’s  messenger,  Ananias, 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  9:17).  In  this  case,  an 
unusual  feature  was  that  Paul  was  not  filled  until  Ananias 
placed  his  hands  upon  him,  a  temporary  restriction  designed 
to  authenticate  Ananias  as  a  messenger  of  God.  Paul  is 
mentioned  as  filled  with  the  Spirit  again  years  later  (Acts 
13:9).  Barnabas  is  described  as  “full  of  the  Holy  Ghost” 
(Acts  11:24),  and  all  the  disciples  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  were 
“filled  with  joy,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Acts  13:52). 
Every  historic  instance  of  the  filling  of  the  Spirit  illustrates 
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the  principle  that  only  Christians  yielded  to  God  are  filled. 

c.  The  Command  to  be  Filled  ivith  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  filling  the  believer  par¬ 
takes  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  being  commanded  of  every 
Christian.  According  to  Ephesians  5:18,  all  Christians  have 
the  responsibility  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit:  “And  be 
not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess ;  but  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit.”  As  such  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  other  ministries.  While  all  men  are  com¬ 
manded  to  obey  the  Gospel  and  believe  in  Christ  unto  salva¬ 
tion,  no  one  is  ever  exhorted  to  be  born  again  by  any  effort 
of  the  flesh,  or  exhorted  to  be  indwelt,  or  sealed,  or  baptized 
by  the  Spirit.  These  ministries  of  the  Spirit  come  at  once 
upon  saving  faith  in  Christ.  They  pertain  to  salvation,  not 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian.  Christians  are,  how¬ 
ever,  commanded  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  any  Christian  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  by 
simply  willing  it.  The  Scriptural  conditions  for  this  fullness 
of  the  Spirit  are  revealed.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Christian  to  meet  these  conditions  of  yieldedness.  The  full¬ 
ness  of  the  Spirit  will  inevitably  result. 

In  the  nature  of  the  fact  that  Christians  are  commanded 
to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  it  is  clear  also  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  a  Christian  without  being  filled.  No  Christian  is  ever 
warned  to  seek  the  other  ministries  of  the  Spirit  because  in 
their  nature  they  are  wrought  in  salvation.  It  is  apparent, 
then,  that  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  possible  only 
for  the  saved,  is  not  a  part  of  salvation  itself.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  filling  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  contrasted 
sharply  to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  former  being  a 
quality  of  spiritual  life,  the  latter  the  possession  of  every 
Christian  by  which  he  has  become  a  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  filling  of  the  Spirit  must  also  be  contrasted  to 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  as  all  Christians  are  indwelt 
from  the  moment  of  salvation  (Rom.  8:9),  while  the  filling 
of  the  Spirit  is  found  only  in  some  Christians.  No  Christian 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  will  of  God  unless  he  is  filled  with 
the  Spirit.  It  is  a  universal  responsibility  as  well  as  a  privi- 
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lege,  extending  equally  to  all  Christians,  but  never  addressed 
to  the  unsaved. 

d.  The  Filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  Repeated  Experience. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  the  filling  of 
the  Spirit  is  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  command  to  be 
filled  (Eph.  5:18).  The  verb  jiXtiqovoOe  is  found  in  the  present 
imperative.  The  present  tense  clearly  indicates  a  durative 
idea,  and  could  be  translated,  “keep  being  filled.”  The  con¬ 
trast  with  the  state  of  intoxication  mentioned  in  the  verse  is 
patent.  Instead  of  being  constantly  in  a  state  of  being  drunk 
with  wine,  the  entire  faculties  of  the  body  being  subject  to 
its  power  and  influence,  the  Christian  should  be  constantly 
filled  with  the  Spirit.  The  present  imperative  is  regularly 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  this  durative  idea,'* 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  of  great  significance  here. 
Its  major  contribution  is  to  bring  out  clearly  the  contrast 
between  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  the  filling  of  the  Spirit, 
the  confusion  of  which  has  been  the  weakness  of  many 
studies  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  study  of  1  Corinthians  12:13, 
reveals  that  the  word  baptize^  EPajiTiofirmev,  is  found  in  the 
aorist,  an  action  which  takes  place  once  and  for  all.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this,  there  is  the  continuous  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  filling. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  in  the  command  to  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit  makes  it  evident  that  this  work  of  the  Spirit 
is  a  continuous  reality  in  those  who  are  yielded  to  God.  It 
is  a  moment-by-moment  relationship  which  may  be  hindered 
by  sin.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  so-called  “second  work  of 
grace”  or  any  epochal  experience.  While  the  outward  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  may  vary,  the  abiding 
reality  is  intended  by  God  to  be  the  normal  experience  of 
His  own.  It  is  only  as  the  Christian  experiences  the  present 
reality  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  that  the  full-orbed  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Spirit  may  be  realized. 

The  Scriptures  bear  a  decisive  testimony  that  the  filling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  repeated  experience.  The  early  church 

**Cf.  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Nev;  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Historical 
Research,  A.  T.  Robertson,  p.  890. 
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was  filled  with  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2:4). 
In  Acts  4:8,  Peter  is  mentioned  as  again  being  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  entire  company  gathered  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  hear  Peter’s  report  of  his  encounter  with  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  are  again  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  4:31). 
Stephen,  originally  chosen  a  deacon  because  he  was  filled 
wii  the  Spirit,  is  revealed  to  have  been  “full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost”  immediately  before  his  martyrdon  (Acts  7:65).  Both 
Paul  and  Barnabas  are  found  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  at 
widely  differing  periods  of  their  lives  (Acts  9:17;  11:24; 
13:9,  62).  The  evidence  for  the  experimental  nature  of  the 
filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  fully  sustained  in  eveiy  instance. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
filling  of  the  Spirit  that  the  Scriptures  point  to  this  ministry 
as  accounting  for,  in  large  measure,  the  wide  diversity  of 
spiritual  experience.  The  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  ministry  accomplished  in  the  believer  fully 
yielded  to  His  control.  The  universal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  Christians  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  was  found  to 
be  substantiated  by  explicit  command  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  for  any  Christian  to  be 
filled  continuously  with  the  Spirit,  the  repeated  experience  of 
the  early  Christians  being  an  illuminating  illustration.  The 
filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  every  respect  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  ministries  of  regeneration,  indwelling,  sealing, 
and  baptism,  which  are  accomplished  once  and  for  all  at  the 
time  of  salvation. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(Series  to  he  continued  in  the  July-September  Number^  19^2) 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  19^2) 

11.  The  PropheVs  Night-Visions,  1:17-6:15. 

h.  The  Vision  of  the  Four  Chariots,  6:1-8. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  this  vision  and  the 
preceding  ones  of  the  fifth  chapter.  Just  as  the  Lord  will 
judge  His  nation  for  their  unfaithfulness  and  disobedience,  so 
He  will  visit  the  godless  nations  of  the  world  who  have 
arrayed  themselves  against  Israel.  Judgment,  severe  and 
irrevocable,  will  be  the  portion  of  both.  Dods  rightly  states 
the  object  of  the  vision  thus:  “To  convey  the  assurance  that 
the  reestablished  order  and  peace  of  Israel,  depicted  in  the 
foregoing  visions,  would  not  again  be  disturbed  by  the  pow¬ 
ers  which  had  hitherto  molested  and  oppressed  God’s  people.”' 
Similarity  exists  between  the  first  and  last  visions  of  the 
series  of  night-visions.  The  eighth  vision  concludes  the  cycle 
of  the  series;  in  its  use  of  symbolism  like  that  of  the  first 
vision  it  denotes  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  outlined 
from  the  very  outset.  There,  horses  and  riders  were  seen 
engaged  in  the  work  of  reconnoitering ;  here,  war  chariots 
are  the  instruments  of  the  divine  judgment.  That  which  was 
determined  of  God  through  the  findings  of  His  scouting 
agents  in  chapter  one  is  fully  executed  in  chapter  six  through 
the  chariots. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  last  vision  are  given  in 
four  particulars:  (1)  the  place  of  departure  of  the  chariots 
(verse  1) ;  (2)  the  color  of  the  horses  (verses  2  and  3) ;  (3) 
the  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  the  chariots  (verses  4  and  6) ; 
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and  (4)  the  destinations  of  the  chariots  (verses  6,  7,  and  8). 
The  prophet  brings  the  vision  before  us  thus:  “And  again 
I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold,  four  chariots  came 
forth  from  between  the  two  mountains;  and  the  mountains 
were  mountains  of  brass”  (v.  1).  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  four  chariots?  Many  expositors  see  in  this  figure  a 
reference  to  the  four  great  empires  of  Daniel’s  prophecy 
(Pusey,  Wright,  Dennett,  Kimchi,  and  others).  Kelly  states 
positively:  “The  four  chariots  are  an  unmistakable  refer¬ 
ence  (mutatis  mutandis)  to  the  course  of  earthly  power  as 
already  made  known  in  detail  by  Daniel.”*  In  keeping  with 
the  explicit  word  in  verse  6  and  in  agreement  with  many 
other  students  of  the  passage,  we  understand  the  chariots  to 
be  symbols  of  power  and  great  authority.  Cf.  Psalm  68:18 
(Heb.);  Isaiah  66:15;  Habakkuk  3:8;  Haggai  2:22.  The  num¬ 
ber  four  speaks  of  the  universality  of  the  judgment  to  be 
carried  out  by  God’s  agencies  which  are  further  described  in 
verse  5.  The  definite  article  in  nnnn  indicates  that  the 
mountains  were  well  known.  Since  the  chariots  go  forth  to 
actual  geographical  designations,  as  we  shall  see  later,  just 
so  the  mountains  from  whence  they  proceed  are  to  be  taken 
as  representing  a  specific  geographical  locality.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  in  all  probability,  are  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  of  Olives 
(so  also  Pusey,  Keil,  Baron,  Gaebelein,  Wright,  Von  Orelli, 
Dods,  and  many  others).  Between  these  two  mountains  in 
Palestine  lies  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  which  is  related  in 
Scripture  to  the  judgment  of  the  nations.  See  Joel  4:2,  12, 
16  (Heb.) ;  Zechariah  14:4.  The  mountains  are  said  to  be  of 
brass,  not  because  of  the  height  of  the  divine  wisdom  or  the 
sublimity  of  His  power  (Pusey),  nor  because  of  the  immov¬ 
able  firmness  of  the  Lord’s  dwelling  (Keil),  but  because  of 
the  divine  righteousness  in  judgment  (Psa.  36:7,  Heb.).  Note 
the  copious  references  to  brass  in  the  Pentateuch,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  God’s  afore- 
prepared  agencies  of  His  judgment  will  perform  their  task, 
God’s  strange  work,  with  the  utmost  of  righteousness. 


'Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  461. 
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But  Zechariah  would  reveal  more  to  us  concerning  these 
instruments  of  divine  judgment  by  disclosing  the  colors  of 
the  horses  attached  to  the  chariots.  So  we  read:  “In  the 
first  chariot  were  red  horses ;  and  in  the  second  chariot  black 
horses ;  and  in  the  third  chariot  white  horses ;  and  in  the  fourth 
chariot  grizzled  strong  horses”  (vv.  2,  3).  The  colors,  here 
as  in  chapter  one,  are  of  importance,  and  signify  the  same 
truths.  Thus,  the  red  designates  war  and  bloodshed;  the 
black  speaks  of  death  and  famine;  the  white  denotes  triumph 
and  victory ;  and  the  grizzled  indicates  pestilence  and 
plagues.  Those  who  hold  that  the  four  chariots  are  the  four 
great  world  empires  have  been  driven  to  fantastic  interpreta¬ 
tions  in  their  attempt  to  relate  the  colors  to  the  specific 
kingdoms.  For  instance,  Kimchi  sees  in  the  red  horses  the 
Babylonian  Empire,  in  the  black  horses  the  Medo-Persian, 
in  the  white  the  Grecian,  and  in  the  grizzled  the  Roman. 
Pusey  thinks  “The  symbol  of  the  fourth  empire,  grizzled, 
strong,  remarkably  corresponds  with  the  strength  and  min¬ 
gled  character  of  the  fourth  empire  of  Daniel.”*  To  this  end 
he  tries  in  verses  6  to  8  to  find  historical  events  answering 
to  each  one  of  these  actions  and  motions.  As  the  vision 
unfolds  itself  the  objections  to  such  a  view  become  more  and 
more  evident.  (1)  The  destinations  of  the  chariots  as  stated 
in  the  text  do  not  at  all  conform  to  the  geographical  locali¬ 
ties  of  all  the  four  empires.  (2)  There  is  a  lack  of  historical 
confirmation  when  the  motions  of  the  chariots  are  to  be 
tallied  with  historical  events.  (3)  The  explanations  are  too 
far-fetched  and  fantastic  (Wright  shows  this  at  great  length, 
although  he  feels  the  four  empires  are  pictured  by  the  char¬ 
iots)  that  seek  to  connect  the  colors  with  specific  kingdoms. 
But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  passage  for  any  view.  These 
are:  (1)  in  verse  3  the  oma  are  identified  with  the  d'Vdk 
and  in  verses  7  and  8  they  are  clearly  distinguished;  (2)  no 
mission  of  the  is  given.  Why  are  the  grizzled  joined 

with  the  strong  in  verse  3  and  separated  in  verse  7,  and  why 
is  no  mission  stated  for  the  red  horses?  We  shall  mention 
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a  few  of  the  explanations  given.  Lowe  gives  his  opinion  that 
the  word  “strong”  in  verse  3  is  to  be  taken  as  a  blunder  of 
an  early  copyist.  Such  cuttings  of  the  Gordian  knot  are  not 
new  in  Biblical  exegesis,  and  are  to  be  avoided  assiduously. 
Rashi,  the  scholarly  and  highly  revered  Jewish  commentator, 
confesses  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Heng- 
stenberg,  after  interpreting  the  oma  as  hail-like,  says  of  the 
d'VDk:  “it  can  only  signify  powerful.**  (In  this  latter  pro¬ 
nouncement  Wright  concurs.)  Then,  on  the  basis  of  verse 
7,  he  refers  this  adjective  to  all  the  horses.  But  soon  after 
he  seems  to  contradict  himself  by  holding  that  “The  red 
horses  of  the  first  chariot  are  the  strong  ones.”^  Baron  tries 
to  solve  the  difficulty  by  maintaining  that  they  are  called 
speckled  for  their  color  and  strong  because  of  their  special 
characteristic.  Calvin  and  others  advanced  the  view  that 
rnsK  was  a  softened  form  of  as  in  Isaiah  63:1,  signi¬ 
fying  bright  red,  but  instances  are  lacking  for  a  usage 
where  k  and  n  are  interchanged.  In  one  point  all  seem  to 
agree,  and  with  this  we  must  content  ourselves,  that  verse  7 
speaks  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  red  horses  of  the  first 
chariot. 

In  detailing  for  us  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  the 
chariots,  the  prophet  writes:  “Then  I  answered  and  said 
to  the  angel  that  talked  with  me.  What  are  these,  my  lord? 
And  the  angel  answered  and  said  to  me.  These  are  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  which  go  forth  from  standing  before  the 
Lord  of  all  the  earth”  (w.  4,5).  The  question  of  Zechariah 
does  not  imply  that  he  was  ignorant  that  the  vision  presented 
chariots  with  horses,  but  his  query  was  directed  toward  the 
explanation  of  the  symbol  of  the  chariots.  He  was  asking 
what  the  chariots  might  represent.  The  answer  of  the  angel 
is  so  clear,  that  it  scarcely  leaves  room  for  us  to  see  the  four 
empires  in  the  four  chariots.  The  chariots  are  said  to  be 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  that  stand  in  a  place  of  attendance 
and  ministry  before  the  Lord.  Baron  thinks  that  the  most 
natural  explanation  of  mnn  is  “angelic  beings.”  Chambers 
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shows  how  untenable  this  is  when  he  marshals  three  cogent 
arguments.  (1)  Says  he,  “I  can  find  no  instance  in  which 
the  plural  is  used  to  denote  angelic  beings.  Certainly  Psalm 
104:4  is  not  one.”*  (2)  The  word  D'DK^n  in  that  case  would 
have  no  suitable  meaning.  (3)  The  Scripture  reveals  noth¬ 
ing  of  four  pre-eminent  angels.  The  four  winds  speak  of 
divine  judicial  power  exerted  in  judgment,  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  God.  Cf.  Psalm  148:8;  Jeremiah  49:36;  Daniel 
7:2;  Revelation  7:1.  Keil  summarizes  well  when  he  states: 
“the  meaning  is  not  that  the  chariots  represent  the  four 
winds,  but  the  less  obvious  figure  of  the  chariots  is  explained 
through  the  more  obvious  figure  of  the  winds,  which  answers 
better  to  the  reality.”* 

The  chariots  have  missions  and  this  is  next  set  before  us: 
“The  chariot  in  which  the  black  horses  were,  went  forth  to 
the  land  of  the  north;  and  the  white  went  forth  after  them; 
and  the  grizzled  went  forth  toward  the  land  of  the  south. 
And  the  strong  went  forth,  and  sought  to  go  that  they  might 
walk  to  and  fro  in  the  earth;  and  he  said.  Go,  walk  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth.  So  they  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth.  Then  cried  he  to  me,  and  spoke  to  me  saying. 
Behold,  they  which  went  forth  to  the  land  of  the  north 
have  caused  my  wrath  to  rest  in  the  land  of  the  north”  (w. 
6-8).  The  land  of  the  north,  Babylon,  and  the  land  of  the 
south,  Egypt,  are  singled  out  for  the  mission  of  the  chariots, 
because  these  two  countries  were  the  chief  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  those  days.  Babylon  comes 
in  for  double  mention  in  verse  6  and  is  particularized  still 
further  in  the  last  verse  of  the  vision,  where  it  is  said  that 
God*s  wrath  comes  to  rest,  is  quieted  in  Babylon.  The 
sense  of  ^nn  is  surely  that  of  “my  wrath”  as  can  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  from  such  usages  as  Judges  8:3;  Ezekiel  5:12; 
16:42;  24:13;  Ecclesiastes  10:4;  Proverbs  16:32.  Keil  denies 
that  the  word  can  be  so  rendered,  but  gives  no  valid  objec¬ 
tion.  What  was  the  application  of  these  truths  to  the  days 
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of  the  prophet?  Ironside  rightly  states:  “The  special  pro¬ 
phetic  application  of  what  Zechariah  had  beheld  was  at  that 
moment  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  on  the 
north  [Jer.  1:14,  15;  25:9]  and  Egypt  on  the  south.  Between 
these  two  powers  God  would  sustain  His  feeble  flock,  check¬ 
mating  every  effort  to  destroy  them  till  Messiah  should  Him¬ 
self  appear.’”  It  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  two  teams 
go  to  the  north  that  Babylon  would  be  doubly  judged.  Why, 
then,  is  Babylon  again  before  us  in  verse  8?  First,  it  would 
serve  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  returned  remnant  of 
Israel  that  had  come  from  Babylon.  Second,  the  Babylonian 
world-empire,  as  a  matter  of  history,  had  already  experienced 
the  judgment  of  God  in  her  overthrow  and  downfall.  Third, 
it  is  there  that  wickedness  will  again  be  established  and 
finally  be  extirpated.  Cf.  5:11.  In  the  end  time  the  coming 
of  Christ  again  and  the  establishment  of  His  glorious  king¬ 
dom  in  righteousness  will  be  preceded  by  final  judgment  on 
wicked  Babylon. 

i.  The  Coronation  of  Joshua,  6:9-15. 

The  remarkable  series  of  eight  night-visions,  going  as  it 
does  from  the  time  of  Zechariah  to  the  fullness  of  times  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  is  beautifully  climaxed  by  the  crowning 
of  Joshua,  a  symbolical  act  of  much  significance.  Here  we 
have  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  the  prophetic  Scrip¬ 
tures:  the  crowning  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  only 
after  the  dark  night  of  world  judgment  and  punishment  is 
passed,  that  the  glorious  light  of  Christ’s  coronation  day  will 
follow.  This  is  one  of  the  sublimest  passages  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  on  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Messiah. 

The  close  of  the  visions  is  indicated  by  the  employment 
of  the  usual  formula  for  direct  prophetic  utterance  and  reve¬ 
lation.  So  we  read:  “And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto 
me,  saying.  Take  of  them  of  the  captivity,  of  Heldai,  of 
Tobijah,  and  of  Jedaiah;  and  thou  shalt  come  in  that  day 
and  thou  shalt  enter  into  the  house  of  Josiah,  the  son  of 
Zephaniah,  whither  they  have  come  from  Babylon”  (w.  9, 
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10) .  From  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  passage  it  will  be  seen 
that  five  items  are  prominent:  (1)  the  command  to  the 
prophet,  Zechariah  (vv.  9-11) ;  (2)  the  truths  symbolized 
(vv.  12,  13);  (3)  the  memorial  for  the  deputation  (v.  14); 

(4)  the  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  blessing  (v.  15a) ;  and 

(5)  the  need  of  obedience  in  Israel  (v.  16b).  The  setting 
and  occasion  for  the  symbolical  act  are  given  in  verses  10 
and  11.  Evidently,  three  men  had  come  as  a  deputation  from 
the  exiles  in  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  an  offering  of 
silver  and  gold  for  the  temple  then  in  the  process  of  building. 
Many  have  occupied  themselves  at  length  to  bring  forth 
truths  from  the  names  of  the  men  of  the  deputation  (they 
are  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures),  but  it  seems 
that  the  matter  of  greater  importance  is  the  time  indicated 
in  the  verse.  The  notation  of  time  points  to  the  day  men¬ 
tioned  in  1:7,  that  is,  the  day  preceding  the  night  in  which 
the  visions  were  revealed. 

The  command  to  Zechariah  was:  “Yea,  thou  shalt  take 
silver  and  gold,  and  make  a  crown,  and  place  it  upon  the 
head  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Jehozadak,  the  high  priest”  (v. 

11) .  The  prophet  was  enjoined  to  take  the  offerings  of  the 
deputation,  and  make  of  them  a  crown  for  the  head  of 
Joshua.  Because  nntsy  is  a  plural,  Ewald  (and  this  is,  sad 
to  say,  indicative  of  his  methods  in  Biblical  exegesis)  inserts 

and  in  verse  12  changes  into  His 

opinion  is  that  one  crown  was  made  for  Joshua  and  one  for 
Zerubbabel,  so  the  text  must  be  altered  to  read  so.  This  is 
neither  translation,  interpretation,  nor  exegesis,  but  eisegesis 
of  a  most  capricious  sort.  Kimchi  comes  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  crowns,  for  he  says,  “as  to  the  other  crown, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  mention  what  was  to  be  done  with  it, 
for  it  is  clear  that  it  was  to  be  upon  the  head  of  Zerubbabel, 
for  he  was  in  the  place  of  king,  and  no  king  without  a 
crown.”*  That  these  views  are  untenable  can  be  seen  from 
two  considerations:  (1)  lexical  and  (2)  contextual.  When¬ 
ever  the  word  nniDy  refers  to  towns,  it  is  used  as  a  singular. 
Cf.  Numbers  32:3,  34,  36;  Joshua  16:6,  7;  18:13;  1  Chron- 
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ides  2:54.  Jonathan  in  his  Targum  translates  it  “great 
crown” ;  the  Syriac  renders  it  “a  crown.”  See  also  Job  31 :36. 
There  is  but  one  head  mentioned  and  in  verse  14  the  word 
“crown”  is  used  with  n'nn  which  is  singular.  It  is  just  such 
a  composite  crown  as  is  indicated  in  Revelation  19:12,  one 
magnificent  crown  made  up  of  several  circlets.  Why  we  are 
so  zealous  in  contending  that  no  crown  was  placed  upon  the 
head  of  Zerubbabel,  will  become  more  clear  as  we  consider 
the  meaning  of  the  symbolical  act.  But  in  passing  we  might 
say  that  to  have  crowned  Zerubbabel,  a  scion  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty,  would  have  been  misleading,  for  it  might  have 
been  misunderstood  as  a  restoration  of  the  Davidic  kingdom, 
which  was  not  the  purpose  of  God  at  that  time.  (It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  this  verse  of  our  text  is  one  of  twenty-six 
in  the  Old  Testament  that  contain  all  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.) 

All  that  has  thus  far  been  presented  to  us  has  been  by 
way  of  type,  prefiguring.  Now  we  have  the  fulfillment  in 
these  words:  “And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him  saying.  Thus 
speaketh  Jehovah  of  hosts  saying,  Behold,  the  man  whose 
name  is  Branch;  and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place  and 
shall  build  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  Even  he  shall  build  the 
temple  of  Jehovah;  and  he  shall  bear  glory  and  shall  sit  and 
rule  upon  his  throne;  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his 
throne;  and  a  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both” 
(w.  12,  13).  Baron  has  rightly  said  of  this  prophecy:  “This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  precious  Messianic  proph¬ 
ecies,  and  there  is  no  plainer  prophetic  utterance  in  the  whole 
Old  Testament  as  to  the  Person  of  the  promised  Redeemer, 
the  offices  He  was  to  fill,  and  the  mission  He  was  to  accom¬ 
plish.”*  The  speaker  in  verse  12  is  Zechariah  and  the  one 
addressed  is  Joshua  in  particular.  No  high  priest  of  the  Old 
Testament  ever  needed  to  be  told  that  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  were  kept  apart  in  Israel.  The  regal  office  was  irre¬ 
vocably  lodged  in  the  house  of  David  (see  2  Sam.  7 ;  Psa.  89), 
while  the  sacerdotal  office  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
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We  have  only  to  recall  the  awful  visitation  from  God  that 
befell  Uzziah  when  he  essayed  to  offer  incense,  to  realize  that 
God  meant  these  offices  and  functions  to  be  kept  separate  (2 
Chron.  26).  This  being  so,  Zerubbabel  had  no  right  to  per¬ 
form  any  priestly  functions  (and  he  did  not),  nor  could 
Joshua,  as  a  priest,  wear  a  crown,  then  sit  and  rule  upon  a 
throne.  But  vthis  is  precisely  what  is  pictured  here  of 
Joshua.  Then  it  must  be  in  a  typical  sense,  and  such  it  is. 
Joshua  is  here  a  type  of  Christ  who  is  the  true  Melchizedek, 
both  King  and  Priest.  Cf.  Hebrews  7:1-3  with  Psalm  110:4. 
Joshua,  being  already  high  priest,  had  the  kingly  dignity 
added  to  him  in  type;  so  with  Christ:  His  kingly  office  is 
grounded  in  His  high  priestly  work  for  us,  on  the  Cross  and 
then  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

Every  word  of  these  verses  is  worthy  of  note,  so  we 
look  more  closely  at  the  text.  The  proper  name  “Branch” 
we  have  not  only  had  before  us  in  3:8,  but  in  the  pre-exilic 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  (See  notes  on  chapter 
3.)  The  words  translated  “Branch”  and  “he  will  grow  up” 
are  from  the  same  root,  constituting  a  meaningful  play  on 
words:  “the  Sprout  will  sprout  out  of  his  place.”  Wright 
notes  that  the  LXX,  Vulgate,  and  Luther  render  vnnno:  “It 
shall  grow  up  under  him,”  i.e.,  blessings  shall  spring  up  in , 
His  steps  and  follow  Him.  The  thought  is  rather  the  growth 
of  the  Messiah,  the  King-Priest,  from  lowliness  and  obscurity 
to  note  and  eminence  from  His  own  nation  and  country. 
Chambers  summarizes  our  position:  “Better  is  the  view 
(Hengstenberg,  Keil,  etc.)  that  the  Branch  will  grow  up 
from  his  place  (cf.  Exod.  10:23),  i.e.,  from  his  own  land  and 
nation,  not  an  exotic,  but  a  genuine  root-shoot  from  the  native 
stock  to  which  the  promises  have  been  made.”  In  short. 
He  will  be  from  the  seed  of  promise  in  the  land  of  promise. 
It  is  further  credited  to  Him  that  He  will  build  the  temple  of 
Jehovah.  This  phase  of  His  work  is  so  important  that  it  is 
repeated  in  verse  13.  Can  this  be  the  restoration  temple? 
Surely  not,  for  the  building  of  that  temple  had  been  prom- 
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ised  to  Zerubbabel  in  4:9.  Those  who  do  not  differentiate 
between  the  Church  and  Israel  tell  us  that  we  are  to  take 
this  temple  as  a  spiritual  one,  namely,  the  Church  of  Christ 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
millennial  temple  referred  to  in  Isaiah  2:2-4;  56:6,  7;  Micah 
4:1-7;  Ezekiel  40-48. 

In  that  millennial  day  He  shall  not  only  build  the  temple 
of  Jehovah,  but  bear  the  glory.  Pusey  points  out  that  “This 
word  glory  [nin]  is  almost  always  used  of  the  special  glory 
of  God,  and  then,  although  seldom,  of  the  majesty  of  those, 
on  whom  God  confers  majesty  as  His  representatives.”"  Cf. 
Psalm  96:6;  104:1;  111:3  and  many  others.  Thus  clothed 
with  the  divine  glory,  enhanced  by  His  mediatorial  offices. 
He  will  sit  and  rule  on  His  throne.  The  first  verb  speaks 
of  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  the  second  speaks  of  the 
exercise  of  its  authority.  He  sits!  Priests  never  sat  in  their 
ministry.  There  was  no  seat  in  the  tabernacle  nor  in 
the  temple  for  the  priests.  Theirs  was  an  unfinished 
work;  His  is  a  gloriously  complete  one.  Cf.  John  19:30; 
Hebrews  1:3;  8:1;  12:2.  He  rules!  Governmental  au¬ 
thority  will  be  vested  in  Him.  And  He  will  rule  on  His 
own  throne.  He  is  on  the  Father’s  throne  now  (Rev. 
3:21);  He  will  yet  sit  on  His  own  throne  (Mt.  25:31). 
On  His  throne  He  will  be  a  King-Priest.  The  repetition  of 
the  personal  pronoun  in  verse  13  points  to  (1)  the  certainty 
of  the  fact,  (2)  the  importance  of  the  Person,  and  (3)  the 
greatness  of  the  tasks  set  forth.  Zechariah  adds,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  a  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both. 
Most  expositors  take  p3  to  refer  to  Jehovah  and  the 

Branch,  Jesus  and  the  Father.  But  what  new  thing  is  this? 
The  counsel  of  peace  has  existed  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  from  all  eternity.  With  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Wright 
(although  he  favors  the  view  just  given  also),  and  Von  Orelli, 
we  see  the  reference  as  made  to  the  two  offices  or  dignities 
residing  in  the  Messiah,  in  such  a  way  as  never  before  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  fully  to  realize  the  peace,  the  good,  and 
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the  welfare  of  His  people.  We  have  the  parallel  to  nxp 
(a  counsel  procuring  peace)  in  Isaiah  53:6  where 
properly  means  the  chastisement  which  issues  or  eventuates 
in  our  peace.  Kelly  brings  out  the  full  import  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  announcement  in  saying:  “He  is  now  a  priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec;  He  will  then  exercise  it  in  all  its 
fulness  of  meaning  (not  as  now  Aaronically  in  the  holiest, 
but)  coming  forth  with  refreshment  for  the  conquerors  over 
the  hostile  powers  of  the  earth,  blessing  the  most  high  Gk)d, 
the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  (manifestly  so  then),  and 
blessing  man.  Himself  the  channel  and  security  of  all  bless¬ 
ing  for  ever.”” 

Most  Jewish  expositors  deny  the  Messianic  character  of 
our  passage.  Failing  to  realize  that  Joshua  represented  the 
Messiah  in  name  as  well  as  in  office,  and  that  the  LXX’s 
translation  (dvaioXq,  see  Lk.  1:78)  is  not  without  significance, 
they  have  interpreted  it  of  another.  Kimchi,  who  is  repre¬ 
sentative,  holds  that  the  Branch  is  Zerubbabel.  McCaul, 
his  translator,  effectively  answers  him  by  a  sevenfold  argu¬ 
ment: 

1.  Kimchi  makes  nnisj;  refer  to  two  crowns  when  it 
may  include  any  number.  This  is  done  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  interpretation. 

2.  There  is  nothing  said  about  Zerubbabel  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  read  into  the  text. 

3.  Usage  shows  that  the  word  nnoy  (as  we  have  already 
indicated)  refers  to  one  crown  composed  of  smaller 
crowns  or  diadems.  Verse  14  uses  the  singular  verb 
with  it. 

4.  Kimchi  claims  )«dd  ina  n'n^  should  have  trans¬ 
lated  as  in  verse  5,  “before.”  “To  what  purpose 
should  Zechariah  tell  Joshua  that  there  should  be  a 
priest  before  the  throne,  when  he  himself  was  already 
the  high-priest?”  If  Joshua  was  neither  to  sit  on  a 
throne,  nor  to  be  a  type  of  such  a  one,  then  why  was 
he  crowned  at  all? 
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6.  is  not  used  in  verse  13  with  the  same  verb  as  in 
verse  5.  This  calls  for  a  different  translation  of  the 
preposition.  Besides,  previously  in  this  very  verse 
he  has  rendered  it  "‘upon.” 

6.  Abarbanel,  another  eminent  Jewish  commentator, 
refutes  Kimchi’s  position  by  showing  that  no  such 
advancement  came  to  Zerubbabel  in  Jerusalem;  no 
royal  dignity  was  accorded  him  at  that  time  or  later. 
He  never  ruled  in  Jerusalem. 

7.  Ancient  Jewish  tradition  and  passages  like  Isaiah  4 
and  Jeremiah  23  point  to  the  Messiah  as  the  One 
indicated. 

“In  every  chapter,  without  exception,  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth,  we  have  symbolical  prophecies,  and  in  no  case  do  the 
things  or  persons  employed  as  symbols,  represent  themselves, 
at  some  future  period  of  their  history,  but  they  are  sym¬ 
bols  of  other  things  and  persons.  The  uniform  nature,  there¬ 
fore,  of  all  the  preceding  visions,  decides  that  the  action 
here  described  is  symbolical,  and  that  it  does  not  symbolize 
any  thing  referring  to  Joshua,  but  to  some  one  else.”’* 
For  detailed  proof  of  the  Messianic  character  of  6:9-15  see 
Hengstenberg,  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
326-327. 

The  fulness  of  this  Messianic  prophecy  can  better  be  seen 
if  we  but  marshal  the  distinctive  features  in  order: 

1.  The  humanity  of  the  Branch. 

2.  The  place  of  His  birth. 

3.  The  building  of  the  millennial  temple  by  Him. 

4.  His  fitness  to  bear  the  glory  of  God. 

5.  His  reign  on  the  throne  of  David. 

6.  His  priestly  ministry. 

7.  The  issue  of  His  blessed  ministry — ^peace. 

How  appropriate  the  designation  Branch  is  for  Him  can  be 
seen  from  the  remark  of  F.  B.  Meyer:  “Through  a  branch 
the  fullness  of  the  Root  is  carried  to  the  fruit,  which  swells 
in  ruddy  beauty  on  its  extremity,  and  presently  falls  into  the 

'*0>.  cit.,  pp.  60-69. 
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hand  of  the  wayfarer;  so  Jesus  is  the  blessed  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  fullness  of  God,  and  the  thirsty 
wastes  of  human  need.  We  sit  under  his  shadow  with  great 
delight,  and  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  our  taste.”’* 

Zechariah  concludes  with  a  word  that  brings  the  depu- 
tation  from  Babylon  before  us  with  new  and  fuller  mean¬ 
ing.  Just  as  Joshua  is  a  type,  so  the  visitors  from  afar  are 
symbolic  of  peoples  of  a  future  day.  He  writes:  “And  the 
crown  shall  be  to  Helem,  and  to  Tobijah,  and  to  Jedaiah,  and 
to  Hen  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  for  a  memorial  in  the  temple 
of  Jehovah.  And  they  that  are  afar  off  shall  come  and  build 
in  the  temple  of  Jehovah ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  Jehovah  of 
hosts  has  sent  me  to  you ;  and  this  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye 
will  surely  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah  your  God” 
(vv.  14,  16).  Now  that  the  crown  had  served  its  chief  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  symbolical  act,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Zerubbabel  for  a  memorial  to  the  devotedness  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  that  had  come  the  long  trek  from  Babylon.  Some  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  be  translated  as  an  appellative  noun,  **favor, 
kindness,  hospitality”  but  there  is  no  need  to  take  it  as  other 
than  a  name  for  Josiah.  Just  as  Heldiah  and  Helem  are  the 
same,  so  Josiah  and  Hen  refer  to  the  son  of  Zephaniah. 
Kimchi  quotes  the  Talmudic  treatise  Middoth  as  stating  that 
chains  were  fixed  in  the  beams  of  the  porch  so  that  the  young 
priests  went  up  and  saw  the  crowns  which  were  in  the  win¬ 
dows.  Pusey  thinks  the  tradition  is  not  without  historical 
basis,  and  well  it  might  be.  Those  afar  off  that  are  to  be 
builders  in  the  coming  temple  of  Jehovah  are  none  other 
than  the  Gentiles.  The  ambassadors  from  far-off  Babylon 
were  types  of  the  Gentiles  who  will  come  in  a  future  day  to 
help  build  with  their  wealth  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Cf. 
Isaiah  60:2,  6,  9.  It  is  the  Messiah  who  will  direct  and 
supervise  the  building,  but  in  His  grace  He  will  associate 
with  Himself  those  from  among  the  Gentiles  also.  All  this 
will  be  patent  proof  that  God  has  sent,  not  Zechariah 
primarily,  but  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  referred  to  in  the  suf- 


^*Zechariah  the  Prophet  of  Hope,  p.  72. 
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fix  of  Cf.  2:13-16  (Heb.)  and  4:9.  Some  take  the  last 
clause  of  the  chapter  as  an  aposiopesis  (interruption  in  the 
text)  or  a  lacuna.  Kelly  says  of  such  an  ending:  “the  Jews 
are  left  in  this  inexpressible  solemnity  on  that  hinge  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility,  just  indeed  but  ever  fatal  to  the  first 
man.””  Examples  of  this  usage  are  found  in  Genesis  31:42; 
50:16;  Psalm  27:13.  The  usage  is  permissible  from  the 
idiom  of  the  language,  but  is  not  necessary.  The  thought  is 
that  their  personal  participation  in  the  blessings  promised 
will  depend  upon  their  obedience  to  God.  By  obedience  only 
can  the  individual  heart  ever  realize  the  promises  of  God. 
How  the  near  and  the  far  view  are  united  in  the  passage  is 
made  clear  by  Dennett:  “the  remnant  from  Babylon  would 
only  be  guarded,  prospered,  and  brought  into  the  enjoyment 
of  present  blessing  in  building  the  temple,  even  as  the  rem¬ 
nant  in  a  future  day,  of  whom  they  were  the  representatives, 
would  only  be  permitted  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  these  glori¬ 
ous  predictions,  if  they  diligently  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  their  God.”’* 

In  this  manner  have  we  been  taken  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
through  the  prophet  from  the  time  of  the  restoration  under 
Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  to  the  day  of  restoration  in  the  land 
in  the  millennial  era.  Such  is  the  broad  and  divinely  mean¬ 
ingful  scope  of  the  eight  night-visions  of  chapters  one  to  six. 
As  we  view  with  faith  and  joy  and  adoration  the  blessed 
Savior  as  King  and  Priest,  let  us  realize  anew  that  He  has 
made  us  by  His  grace  kings  and  priests  before  God  (1  Pet. 
2:6,  9;  Rev.  1:6,  6),  and  that,  having  suffered  here  with 
Him  in  the  day  of  His  base  rejection,  we  shall  reign  glori¬ 
ously  with  Him  (2  Tim.  2:12).  The  believing  heart  can  only 
pray  that  the  day  may  be  hastened. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  19A2) 


“0/.  cit.,  p.  465. 
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Revieiv. 

“By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto  you,  as  I  suppose, 

I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting  and  testifying  that  this  is 
the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand”  (1  Pet.  5:12).  By 
his  own  admission  Peter  had  a  twofold  purpose  in  writing 
the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  1  Peter.  On  the  one 
hand,  his  aim  was  to  exhort  “the  strangers  scattered  through¬ 
out  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,”  and 
on  the  other  hand,  his  desire  was  to  give  personal  testimony 
to  the  true  grace  of  God,  he  being  an  authoritative  witness 
thereto  because  “an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pet.  1:1). 
The  exhortation  as  well  as  the  testimony  was  to  be  focused 
on  the  grace  of  God  which  saves  (1  Pet.  1:10;  3:7),  keeps 
and  enables  (1:2;  4:10;  6:5,  10),  then  finally  glorifies  (1:13). 
What  distinguishes  Petrine  witness  to  grace  from  that  of 
other  apostles  is  the  application  being  made.  The  Galilean 
had  in  mind  to  bring  comfort  and  encouragement  to  his 
readers,  as  to  those  suffering  for  their  faith  (2:19  ff.,  3:14  ff., 
4:1  ff.,  5:9  ff.).  In  consequence  he  has  had  to  emphasize 
hope  about  as  much  as  faith  and  love  (1:3,  13,  21;  3:5,  15). 
Peter  is  the  apostle  of  inspiring  hope.  Accordingly,  the  first 
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Epistle  thus  far  has  contained  a  salutation  (1:1-2),  doxology 
(1:3-12),  exhortation  to  hope  (1:13-26),  and  exhortation  to 
spiritual  growth  (2:1-10).  From  2:11  to  3:7  the  writer  is 
voicing  a  third  exhortation,  the  first  part  of  which  Dr.  Har¬ 
rison  expounded  in  the  last  installment  of  this  series,  namely, 
2:11-17*  This  provocation  was  for  a  spiritual  type  of  con¬ 
duct  toward  the  world,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  duty 
of  submitting.  2:11-17  had  considered  proper  submission  to 
government  and  constituted  society. 

Verse  18  With  2:18-25,  the  apostle  calls  for  subjection  to 
masters  in  the  domestic  household.  A  parallel 
has  already  been  drawn  between  2:13-17  and  Romans  13. 
Similarly,  this  new  exhortation  may  be  paralleled  by  several 
appeals  from  Paul.  They  are  located  in  Ephesians  6:5-8, 
Colossians  3 :22-25,  1  Timothy  6  :l-2,  and  Titus  2 :9-10.  There 
is,  however,  not  the  close  harmony  between  Peter  and  Paul 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  one  above.  No  doubt  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  relates  to  the  scope  of  the  command,  Peter  having  less 
to  say.  The  Galilean  does  not  include  master  and  servant  in 
his  exhortation,  but  only  the  latter.  By  paying  due  heed  to 
the  purpose  of  the  epistle,  Fausset  has  found  an  explanation 
for  the  dissimilarity  from  Pauline  fullness.  Commenting  on 
the  servants,  Fausset  writes,  “These  were  often  persecuted 
by  unbelieving  masters.  Peter’s  object  is  to  teach  them  sub¬ 
mission,  whatever  the  master’s  character  be.  Paul  not  having 
this  design,  includes  masters’  duties.”*  To  be  sure,  it  hardly 
suited  the  purpose  of  1  Peter  to  inculcate  the  obligations  of 
masters  as  well  as  that  of  domestics,  since  the  writer  wished 
merely  to  console  suffering  faith. 

One  more  introductory  problem  arises  here.  Why  does 
the  New  Testament  give  the  prominence  it  does  to  the  slave 
class  in  society?  Peter,  indeed,  has  introduced  the  whole 
matter  of  domestic  submission  without  any  apology.  Notice 
how  this  paragraph,  furthermore,  follows  immediately  after 

'A  Commentary,  Critical,  Experimental,  and  Practical,  on  the  Old  and  Nev) 
Testaments  (London  and  Glasgow:  William  Collins,  Sons,  Sc  Co.,  1869), 
VI,  607. 
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an  exalted  statement  like  verse  17  and  precedes  a  section  on 
the  relations  between  married  couples.  History  will  prob¬ 
ably  afford  an  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  certain  that  in 
antiquity  society  itself  was  based  on  slavery,  and  that  at  no 
period  of  history  was  the  slave  system  more  completely  or¬ 
ganized  than  in  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  Christian 
century.  Vast  masses  were  members  of  the  slave  caste.  They 
had  no  protection  from  Roman  law,  no  relationships  to  any 
but  their  masters,  no  conjugal  rights.  The  slave  was  abso¬ 
lutely  at  his  master’s  disposal;  for  the  smallest  wrong  he 
might  be  scourged,  mutilated,  crucified,  or  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts.  But  what  man  despised  God  highly  favored 
(1  Cor.  1:26-31).  Not  once  does  the  Scripture  throw  asper¬ 
sion  on  the  lowly  slave.  Multitudes  from  their  ranks  as  well 
as  from  higher  levels  of  society  came  into  the  church  early 
in  the  gospel  age.  In  truth,  the  welcome  which  Christians 
had  for  the  servant  class  was  of  an  intensity  sufficient  to 
unsettle  men  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  orderliness 
of  Christianity.  The  apostles,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  in¬ 
struct  servants  earnestly  and  pointedly. 

Bigg  perceives  the  several  dangers  lurking  in  the  path  of 
Christian  slaves.  First,  if  the  master  were  a  Christian,  the 
domestic  might  fancy  that  because  all  men  are  equal  in  the 
church  they  must  be  free  and  equal  in  all  things,  social  as 
well  as  spiritual.  Compare  1  Timothy  6:2.  Second,  the  slave 
might  rebel  against  the  injustice  of  his  social  position  and 
set  his  heart  on  gaining  freedom.  Compare  1  Corinthians 
7:20-24.  Third,  if  the  master  were  a  harsh  man,  the  newly 
learned  doctrines  of  justice  and  mercy — ^as  the  divine  will 
for  man  to  practice  in  his  intercourse  with  others — might 
make  the  slave  the  more  inclined  to  resist  orders.  Such  a 
peril  confronts  the  apostle  as  he  writes  1  Peter.  In  meeting 
it,  the  point  is  made  that  innocent  suffering  is  the  lot  of  all 
Christians,  even  Christ  being  no  exception,  although  He  is 
Himself  the  chief  Shepherd  and  Head  of  the  church. 

Verse  18,  then,  calls  for  submission  no  matter  what  the 
master’s  character  be  like.  Note,  first  of  all,  the  interesting 
grammatical  details  of  the  verse.  There  is  no  conjunction 
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to  connect  verses  17  and  18,  just  as  the  four  commands  in 
verse  17  followed  rapidly  one  after  the  other.  So  the  new 
order  issued  in  verse  18,  though  itself  to  form  the  theme  of 
a  new  paragraph,  apparently  continues  verse  17  and  its 
series  of  commands,  crisp  and  exalted.  01  olxEtai  doubtless  is 
vocative  case. 

Since  the  nominative  form  of  the  article  must  serve  for  the  vocative, 
this  influences  the  use  of  the  nominative  ending  for  the  noun  here,  as 
well  as  for  the  article.  Yet  the  vocative  function  remains  in  the  noun 
just  the  same.  Notice  a  parallel  case  in  the  first  words  of  3:7. 

Several  explanations  can  be  offered  for  vjioTaooopEvoi,  where 
a  participle  is  used  rather  than  a  finite  verb.  The  meaning  is 
essentially  the  same  upon  any  construction  suggested.  Com¬ 
pare  3:1,  6,  8. 

OlxETiig,  here  found  in  the  plural,  means  any  member  of 
a  household,  including  even  wife  and  children.  As  usual, 
however,  it  is  restricted  in  the  present  case  to  the  slaves. 
Yet  its  significance  is  such  as  to  designate  them,  not  as  mere 
domestics,  the  common  word  for  which  is  Soiilog,  but  as  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  the  household  or  olxog.  For  the  three  other 
occurrences  of  this  term  in  the  New  Testament  see  Luke 
16:13,  Acts  10:7,  and  Romans  14:4.  TnoTaaaopEvot  has  been 
discussed  earlier  in  this  commentary  by  Dr.  Harrison,  when 
it  appeared  at  2 :13.  Still,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Peter  writes 
this  word  for  voluntary  submission,  when  addressing  men 
without  the  least  of  legal  rights.  Compare  Titus  2:9  for  the 
same  terminology,  contrasted  with  Ephesians  6:5  and  Colos- 
sians  3 :22,  where  a  less  dignified  word  is  used  for  obedience, 
ujiaxovo).  The  present  tense  of  Peter’s  word  expresses  action 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  main  verb  in  this  large  sec¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  vjioTdviiTE,  2 :13,  an  aorist  (the  aorist  imperative  de¬ 
noting  action  at  once  summary  and  decisive). 

The  attitude  in  which  obedience  should  be  manifested  is 
also  here:  ev  jiavrl  q)6p(i).  Fear,  the  common  word  for  which 
Peter  adopts,  cannot  signify  a  slavish  attitude  now.  Not 
only  does  the  verb  of  the  sentence  forbid  this  interpretation, 
but  also  the  previous  verse,  where  the  same  root  is  used  in 
verbal  form,  “Fear  God.”  No  Christian  is  bidden  to  rever¬ 
ence  the  Lord  with  a  slavish,  servile  deference.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  the  Bible  calls  upon  him  to  revere  the  true  God  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  His  character  and  glory.  Deity 
is  to  be  honored  by  that  sort  of  solicitude  which  keys  every 
nerve  to  its  highest  pitch.  Similarly,  masters  should  be 
reverenced  as  those  ordained  by  God  for  ruling  (Rom.  13:1); 
hence  the  Petrine  repetition  of  fear  in  verses  17  and  18. 
Phohos  connotes  fear  in  general,  whether  good  or  bad.  AeiXia, 
the  term  for  cowardice,  appears  but  once  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  namely,  2  Timothy  1 :7.  Peter  often  finds  occasion  to 
write  phobos  or  the  kindred  verb,  and  usually  with  the  good 
sense  attached.  Compare  1:17  as  well  as  2:17,  verses  already 
discussed.  Observe  the  emphasis  upon  the  idea  here  in  2:18, 
since  the  adjective  meaning  “of  every  kind”  is  employed, 
aavTu  Compare  Ephesians  6 :5,  Colossians  3 :22,  1  Timothy  6:1. 

Aeoaotaig,  as  in  the  case  with  the  word  for  servayit,  is  not 
the  usual  terminology  for  master.  It  seems  to  bear  more 
weight  than  the  ordinary  xvQiog.  Lexicons  distinguish  the 
two  by  saying  that  the  latter  implies  limitation  of  authority 
and  a  more  general  relation  than  the  former,  which  by  itself 
denotes  absolute  ownership  and  a  power  uncontrolled  by  any 
superior.  Peter  applies  the  larger  term  to  Christ  in  2  Peter 
2 :1,  the  only  other  place  he  writes  the  word.  For  the  Pauline 
parallels  in  respect  to  slaves,  see  1  Timothy  6:1-2  and  Titus 
2:9.  The  definite  article  with  despotais  in  Peter  no  doubt 
has  possessive  force,  so  as  to  mean  “your  masters.”  This 
use  of  the  article  is  abundant  in  the  papyri. 

The  final  words  in  verse  18  indicate  the  full  scope  of  the 
command.  It  is  not  an  injunction  confined  to  good  masters 
alone,  but  is  worded  so  as  to  include  the  perverse.  One  type 
of  master  has  been  described  by  two  words:  (iyafiolg  and 
^jtieixEoiv.  The  former  connotes  inner  excellence  (a  common 
enough  word  in  1  Peter;  cf.  3:10  ff.),  the  latter  suggests  a 
manifestation  thereof  in  equity  and  reasonableness,  gentle¬ 
ness  and  moderation.  SxolioTg,  the  word  for  the  other  kind 
of  owner,  is  employed  a  few  times  in  the  New  Testament  for 
unsaved  men.  It  denotes  the  opposite  of  opOog  or  evfiug,  words 
for  straightness.  Compare  Luke  3:5,  Acts  2:40  (the  one 
other  time  Peter  employs  the  term).  Submission  to  the 
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master,  then,  is  not  qualified  for  the  Christian  by  the  man’s 
character  and  conduct. 

Verse  19  The  verse  next  in  order  appends  a  reason  for 
the  command  just  given,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  call  to  obey  cruel  masters.  A  conjunction  like  Y«e 
indicates  the  simple  connection  between  the  verses.  ToDro, 
first  word  in  verse  19,  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  one 
whose  antecedent  follows  it  rather  than  precedes.  Compare 
the  similar  construction  in  verse  20.  No  doubt,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  verse  19,  following  constitutes  this  antecedent, 

charts  being  the  predicate  after  a  copula  to  be  supplied 
(IotI)  and  touto^  the  subject  in  the  verse. 

Robertson  comments  on  the  Greek  idiom  of  omitting  the  copula: 
“Naturally  this  copula  is  not  always  considered  necessary.  It  can  be 
readily  dispensed  with  when  both  subject  and  the  real  predicate  are 
present,  lliis  indeed  is  the  most  frequent  ellipsis  of  all  in  all  stages 
of  the  language,  especially  in  the  form  esti.  But  strictly  speaking,  the 
absence  of  the  copula  is  not  ellipsis,  but  a  remnant  of  primitive  idiom, 
since  some  primitive  tongues  could  do  without  the  copula.  ...  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  copula  may  be  absent  from  any  kind  of  sentence 
which  is  free  from  ambiguity.  .  . 

Charis  here  is  apparently  not  used  in  the  technical  sense 
of  grace  so  commonly  found  in  Peter  and  Paul.  According 
to  both  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  another  rendering 
fits  in  better,  such  as  “acceptable”  or  “thankworthy.”  Since 
the  proper  word  for  “acceptable”  is  £vjie6o6e>tto5,  the  term  in 
2:6,  the  one  translation  does  not  commend  itself.  There  is 
more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  other.  At  the  outset  it  should 
be  conceded  that  charis  will  hardly  admit  of  one  uniform 
rendering  throughout  the  New  Testament.  Its  usage  is 
varied,  as  the  International  Critical  Commentary  takes  pains 
to  show.  Trench  has  traced  the  interesting  manner  in  which 
the  apostles  took  over  from  secular  Greek  this  vital  word, 
adapting  it  meanwhile  to  the  gospel  revelation.  His  words 
merit  the  attention  of  the  student. 

“There  has  often  been  occasion  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
Greek  words  taken  up  into  Christian  use  are  glorified  and  transformed, 
seeming  to  have  awaited  for  this  adoption  of  them,  to  come  to  their  full 
rights,  and  to  reveal  all  the  depth  and  the  riches  which  they  contained, 
or  might  be  made  to  contain.  Charis  is  one  of  these.  It  is  hardly  too 

'A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Neva  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Re¬ 
search,  Sth  edition  (New  York:  Richard  R.  Smith,  Inc.,  1931),  p.  395. 
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much  to  say  that  the  Greek  mind  has  in  no  word  uttered  itself  and  all 
that  was  at  its  heart  more  distinctly  than  in  this;  so  that  it  will 
abundantly  repay  our  pains  to  trace  rapidly  the  steps  by  which  it  came 
to  its  highest  honours.  Charts,  connected  with  chairein,  is  first  of  all 
that  property  in  a  thing  which  causes  it  to  give  joy  to  the  hearers  or 
beholders  of  it.  .  .  .  and  then,  seeing  that  to  a  Greek  there  was  nothing 
so  joy-creating  as  grace  or  beauty,  it  implied  the  presence  of  this.  .  .  . 

It  has  often  this  use  in  the  Septuagint  .  .  .  nor  is  this  altogether 
strange  to  the  N.T. ;  thus  see  Luke  iv.  22,  and  perhaps  Ephes.  iv.  29. 

But  charts  after  a  while  came  to  signiiFy  not  necessarily  the  grace  or 
beauty  of  a  thing,  as  a  quality  appertaining  to  it;  but  the  gracious  or 
beautiful  thing,  act,  thought,  speech,  or  person  it  might  be,  itself — the 
grace  embodying  and  uttering  itself,  where  there  was  room  or  call  for 
this,  in  gracious  outcomings  toward  such  as  might  be  its  objects;  not 
any  longer  ‘favour’  in  the  sense  of  beauty,  but  ‘the  favour’;  for  our 
word  here  a  little  helps  us  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Greek  ...  so 
also  charts  as  a  merely  human  grace  and  favour  in  the  N.T.  (thus 
Acts  ii.  47;  xxv.  3;  2  Cor.  ix.  19).  We  concern  ourselves  not  here  with 
a  further  sense  which  the  word  obtained,  namely  the  thankfulness 
which  the  favour  calls  out  in  return.  This  too  is  common  enough  in 
the  N.T.  (Luke  xvii.  9;  Rom.  vi.  17;  2  Cor.  viii.  16).  ...  It  is  at  that 
earlier  point  which  we  have  just  been  fixing  that  charts  waited  for 
and  obtained  its  highest  consecration;  not  indeed  to  have  its  meaning 
changed,  but  to  have  that  meaning  ennobled,  glorified,  lifted  up  from 
the  setting  forth  of  an  earthly  to  the  setting  forth  of  a  heavenly 
benefit,  from  signifying  the  favour  and  grace  and  goodness  of  man  to 
man,  to  setting  forth  the  favour,  grace  and  goodness  of  God  to  man, 
and  thus,  of  necessity,  of  the  worthy  to  the  unworthy,  of  the  holy 
to  the  sinful.  .  . 

In  Peter’s  language,  touto  charts  .  .  .  poion  kleos  .  .  .  touto 
charis  para  Theou  (vs.  19-20),  therefore,  the  idea  need  not 
be  that  of  receiving  something  from  God  (jiapd  ©eoii),  but 
may  be  of  finding  favor  with  God  (itapd  0Ecp— Peter’s  exact 
words).  Suffering  wrongfully  secures  divine  thanks  and  ap¬ 
probation;  hence  the  slave  ought  to  remain  submissive  even 
under  a  cruel  despotism.  It  is  probable  that  the  apostle 
echoes  and  applies  here  the  saying  of  our  Lord  recorded  by 
Luke  6:32  ff.  where,  incidentally,  the  same  idiom  with  charis 
seems  to  be  employed.  Matthew  5:46,  the  parallel  Synoptic 
verse,  has  for  this  use  of  charis  an  illuminating  paraphrase, 
Tiva  piodov  Ex^TF,  with  which  compare  Luke  6:35.  The  very 
reward  or  thanks  which  God  has  in  store  for  ill-treated 
slaves  might  be  indicated  by  the  first  words  of  verse  20,  here 
in  1  Peter,  jioTov  yliog.  Fausset  feels  obliged  to  differentiate 
this  type  of  exegesis  from  the  Romish  view.  Notice  how  he 

*  Synonyms  of  the  Neno  Testament,  7th  edition  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co., 
1871),  pp.  157-158. 
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expresses  himself  on  the  subject  tersely,  “A  course  out  of 
the  common:  especially  praiseivortky  before  God:  not  as 
Rome,  earning  merit ;  so  a  work  of  supererogation.”* 

The  antecedent  of  touto  is  to  be  classified  as  a  conditional 
statement  of  the  first  class.  This  means  the  type  used  when 
one  wishes  to  assume  or  to  seem  to  assume  the  reality  of  his 
premise;  in  other  words,  supposition  from  the  viewpoint  of 
reality.  Granted  that  a  servant  suffered  wrongfully,  then, 
patient  endurance  in  him  was  deserving  of  commendation. 
Furthermore,  Peter  is  careful  not  to  palliate  the  crime  of  the 
unjust  masters  who  abuse  their  domestics.  (Of  course,  it 
was  not  considered  crime  by  the  State  to  hurt  a  slave.)  With 
regard  to  such  men  the  apostle  employs  the  common  word  for 
unjust  working,  dSixuig.  And  with  respect  to  innocent  serv¬ 
ants  the  suffering  imposed  is  traced  here  not  to  disobedience 
but  to  conscience,  bid  owEibrioiv  ©eou.  This  phraseology,  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  no  exact  parallel  in  the  New  Testament  nearer 
than  suneidesin  hamartion  of  Hebrews  10 :2.  Westcott  in  his 
admirable  exposition  of  Hebrews  has  an  extended  note  on 
the  meaning  of  this  important  word  and  its  apostolic  usage. 
Since  the  term  appears  thrice  in  1  Peter  (3:16,  21,  too),  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  conclusions  of  Bishop 
Westcott. 

“The  conception  of  ‘the  conscience’  (he  suneidesis),  which  is  not  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  O.T.  (comp.  Ecclus.  x.  20;  Wisd.  xvii.  11),  comes  into 
clear  prominence  in  the  N.T.  It  presents  man  as  his  own  judge.  Man 
does  not  stand  alone.  He  has  direct  knowledge  of  a  law — a  law  of 
God — which  claims  his  obedience,  and  he  has  direct  knowledge  also  of 
his  own  conduct.  He  cannot  then  but  compare  them  and  give  sen¬ 
tence.  His  ‘conscience,’  as  the  power  directing  this  process,  is  regarded 
apart  from  himself  (Rom.  ix.  1;  ii.  15).  The  conscience  may  be  im¬ 
perfectly  disciplined  and  informed  (I  Cor.  x.  25  flF;  viii.  7  if;  contrast 
Acts  xxiii.  1;  I  Tim.  iii.  9;  2  Tim.  i.  3;  I  Pet.  Hi.  16,  21).  It  may 
again  be  modified  (I  Cor.  viii.  10,  12),  and  defiled  (Tit.  i.  15) ;  and 
finally  it  may  be  seared  and  become  insensible  (I  Tim.  iv.  2).  The 
man  is  responsible  for  the  character  which  it  assumes.  .  .  .  The  simplest 
use  is  that  for  direct,  personal,  knowledge  with  the  gen.  of  the  object 
(I  Cor.  viiii.  7,  eidolon  I  Pet.  ii.  19,  theou,  Hebr.  x.  2,  hamartion),  cor¬ 
responding  to  suneidenai  ti  (I  Cor.  iv.  4).  .  .  .  ’’* 

Romans  13:5  has  the  simple  phrase  in  reference  to  sub- 


cit. 

'The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  3rd  edition  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co., 
1906),  p.  295. 
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mitting :  dia  ten  suneidenin.  Peter  writes  both  suneidesin  and 
Theoii  without  the  article.  In  Greek  the  anarthrous  noun,  to 
be  sure,  intimates  quality  rather  than  identity.  Hence,  such 
a  faculty  as  man’s  “moral  and  self-judging  consciousness” 
causes  the  slave  to  bear  unjust  suffering,  because  this  fac¬ 
ulty  is  aware  of  such  a  Being  as  God  “who  is  not  unright¬ 
eous  to  forget”  and  reward,  or  unseeing  so  as  not  to  notice 
the  affliction  of  His  people,  any  one  of  them — tig,  whether  or 
not  noble  in  station. 

The  word  for  endurance  is  an  old  compound,  yet  one 
infrequently  used  by  the  New  Testament,  ujtocpEQei,  “to  bear 
up  under.”  See  1  Corinthians  10:13  and  2  Timothy  3:11  for 
the  other  occurrences.  The  present  tense  here  suggests  a 
continued  endurance  of  trial.  Av:iag  will  serve  as  the  object 
for  this  transitive  verb.  Since  the  noun  is  plural  in  form, 
the  Revisers  have  not  erred  in  changing  the  old  translation 
“grief”  to  “griefs.”  Interestingly  enough,  this  is  the  only 
instance  where  the  plural  appears  in  the  New  Testament 
(contr.  LXX;  for  example,  Gen.  3:16).  Lupe  is  the  usual 
word  for  pain  of  body  or  mind.  Compare  1 :6  for  the  cognate 
verb.  Suffering  in  and  of  itself,  let  it  be  remembered,  does 
not  bring  blessing;  nevertheless,  if  one’s  duty  to  God  and  a 
divine  reward  are  involved,  a  Christian  can  endure  trial 
upon  trial,  as  the  passage  to  follow  will  prove  (verse  21  ff.). 
The  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah  was  blessed.  Likewise, 
abused  slaves  can  find  heavenly  favor  even  in  their  hurt. 
Compare  Hebrews  10:5  ff.,  12:2. 

The  particular  kind  of  grief  which  Peter  has  in  mind  is 
indicated  by  the  final  words  of  verse  19,  jidox^v  dSixo)?. 
Adikos  is  found  only  here  in  the  apostolic  writings,  but  its 
root  comes  often.  Paschon,  however,  1  Peter  employs  along 
with  its  cognate  noun  more  often  than  any  book  of  the  New 
Testament  does.  See  1:11  for  an  allusion  prior  to  this.  2:20 
takes  account  of  just  affliction,  as  the  present  statement,  of 
unjust.  Doubtless  paschon  may  be  construed  as  a  circum¬ 
stantial  participle  of  the  modal  variety.  A  present  tense,  it 
will  therefore  express  the  same  sort  of  action  that  hupopherei 
will. 
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Christianity,  as  well  as  Judaism,  has  its  doctrine  of 
suffering.  Paul  wrote  words  like,  “Yea,  and  all  that  will  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution”;  “Only  let 
your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ 
.  .  .  and  in  nothing  be  terrified  by  your  adversaries:  which 
is  to  them  an  evident  token  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  God.  For  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf 
of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for 
his  sake;  having  the  same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me,  and 
now  hear  to  be  in  me”  (2  Tim.  3:12;  Phil.  1:27-30).  Simi¬ 
larly  our  Lord  had  prophesied,  “These  things  I  have  spoken 
unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation:  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  over¬ 
come  the  world”  (John  16:33).  Scofield  has  gathered  to¬ 
gether  into  one  brief  note  the  various  strands  of  teaching 
on  this  subject  which  First  Peter  affords.  To  quote, 

“Suffering,  in  First  Peter,  is  set  in  the  light  of:  (1)  assured  sal¬ 
vation,  1.2-5;  (2)  the  greater  glory  at  Christ’s  appearing,  1.7;  (3) 
Christ’s  sufferings  and  coming  glories,  1.11;  (4)  the  believer’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  Him  in  both,  2.20,  21;  3.17,  18;  4.12,  13;  (5)  the  purifying 
effect  of  suffering,  1.7;  4.1,  2;  5.10;  (6)  that  Christ  is  now  glorified 
in  the  believer’s  patient  suffering,  4.16;  (7)  that  suffering  is  dis¬ 
ciplinary,  4.17-19.  .  . 

The  way  of  affliction  remains  as  a  permanent  and  important 
factor  in  Christian  living,  whether  one  be  bond  or  free. 

Verse  20  The  two  statements  of  this  verse  lend  support  to 
the  argument  in  verse  19.  Pap  binds  both  verses 
together.  First  of  all,  Peter  makes  an  inquiry  of  his  readers. 
A  rhetorical  question  is  asked,  in  order  to  silence  all  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  verse  19.  Its  words  furnish  proof  of 
the  foregoing,  Alford  points  out,  by  assuming  (interroga¬ 
tively)  the  refutation  of  the  contrary.  IIoTov,  the  interroga¬ 
tive  element  here,  is  a  qualitative  pronominal  adjective, 
modifying  the  predicate  nominative,  xXeog.  But  the  qualitative 
force  in  an  interrogation  of  this  sort  must  not  be  pressed, 
perhaps,  since  it  is  of  the  slightest  tinge  possible.  Compare 
Matthew  21 :23  ff. 

*The  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  new  edition  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1917),  p.  1311. 
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Kleos,  found  just  here  in  the  New  Testament,  is  an  old 
w’ord  from  the  familiar  kalco.  Accordingly  it  connotes  “re¬ 
port,  praise,  glory.”  In  classical  Greek  it  was  mainly  a 
poetical  word,  as  for  example  in  Job  28 :22,  3 :8.  No  verb  is 
written  with  it  in  verse  20,  any  more  than  with  charts  in 
the  previous  verse.  Indeed,  a  similar  construction  occurs  in 
this  same  verse  20,  and  with  charis  again.  The  copula  esti 
will  suffice  once  more.  So  the  present  verse  begins  by  asking, 
“What  glory  is  it?”  Kleos  may  be  distinguished  from  charts 
as  effect  and  cause  thereof.  That  is  to  say,  the  result  of 
having  found  favor  with  God  will  be  exaltation  to  honor  and 
glory  in  due  time.  Compare  Matthew  19:27-29. 

The  first  half  of  verse  20,  like  verse  19,  forms  a  condi¬ 
tional  declaration.  Both  verses  employ  the  same  type  of 
such  statements,  i.e.,  a  supposition  from  the  standpoint  of 
reality.  In  the  latter  case,  no  separate  subject  has  been 
expressed  for  the  protasis,  although  there  are  two  participial 
modifiers  which  belong  to  the  subject.  The  participles  allude 
to  wrongdoing  and  its  punishment.  Bigg  raises  the  question 
whether  Authorized  or  Revised  Version  has  rendered  the 
first  participle  correctly.  In  behalf  of  the  former,  which 
translates  “for  your  faults,”  it  may  be  said  that  the  master 
would  punish  his  slave,  not  for  sin  against  God  (dpaptavoneg 
is  the  usual  term  on  such  evil),  but  for  disobedience  to  orders. 
On  the  other  hand,  kleos  is  related  directly  to  God,  in  whose 
eyes  a  lack  of  submission  to  constituted  authority  is  sin, 
according  to  verse  18.  Furthermore,  hatrmrtdnontes  exactly 
balances  dvadojToioi'VTeg  in  the  next  part  of  the  verse.  So 
hamartavo  may  retain  its  usual  sense  here,  after  all,  namely, 
“when  ye  sin”  (A.S.V.). 

KoXacpi^opevoi  occurs  earlier  in  the  New  Testament,  at 
Matthew  26:67,  Mark  14:65,  1  Corinthians  4:11  and  2  Co¬ 
rinthians  12 :7.  Since  it  was  used  of  Christ’s  humilia¬ 
tion  by  the  Evangelists,  Mark  included,  Peter  no  doubt  had 
the  memorable  scene  recalled  to  him  when  he  adopted  this 
terminology.  At  least,  so  it  would  seem,  judging  from  the 
verses  which  follow,  where  the  example  of  Christ  in  His 
humiliation  is  held  up.  The  present  participles  in  verse  20 
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have  their  full  significance  of  continued  action,  expositors 
notice.  All  of  them  are  instances  of  the  temporal  class  of 
circumstantial  participle.  'YuoheveTte,  the  compound  verb  in 
both  halves  of  verse  20,  is  the  usual  term  for  endurance  of 
trial,  signifying  literally  “to  abide  under.”  It  is  an  old  and 
common  Greek  word  for  “staying  power,”  both  in  classical 
and  apostolic  literature.  Observe  that  it  is  present  tense, 
comparable  to  the  participles  and  the  more  emphatic  syno¬ 
nym  of  verse  19,  hupopherei,  a  compound  of  the  same 
preposition. 

The  two  sections  of  verse  20  are  related  as  contrasting 
statements,  linked  together  by  the  familiar  and  strong  ad¬ 
versative,  dXld,  contracted  here  to  aW  before  a  word  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  vowel.  Endurance  of  merited  suffering, 
Peter  says,  is  not  praiseworthy,  but  only  the  enduring  of 
unmerited.  Notice  the  many  features  repeated  from  verse 
19  or  the  first  half  of  verse  20  itself :  the  conditional  form  of 
statement  and  the  same  type  of  condition,  the  use  of  two 
present  participles  each  counterbalancing  the  two  previously 
given,  the  same  verb  in  both  protasis  and  apodosis,  and  the 
contrasting  subjects  and  predicates.  Everything  hangs  in 
balance.  ’AYaOojioioiJvTEg,  repeated  from  verse  15  (cf.  verse 
14),  is  a  verb  found  only  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  A  compound  of  the  adjective  used  above  in  verse  18, 
it  is  probably  another  reminiscence  of  our  Lord’s  speech. 
See  Mark  3:4,  Luke  6:9,  etc.  Together  with  the  next  parti¬ 
ciple,  jtdoxo\'TEg,  this  verbal  repeats  and  defines  the  phrase 
in  verse  19,  paschon  adikos.  The  apostles  are  not  opposed 
to  repeating  words,  when  it  is  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

Socialism  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  today.  During 
the  last  presidential  election,  for  one  thing,  the  Socialist 
party  in  the  United  States  polled  well  over  100,000  votes 
(almost  900,000  in  1932).  In  Great  Britain  the  Labour  Party 
continues  its  vigorous  work.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Finland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  many 
countries  of  South  America  still  have  strong  Labor  parties. 
Those  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  have  been  liquidated 
by  the  Nazis.  But  what  have  Socialists  to  offer  in  compari- 
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son  with  1  Peter  2:18-20?  The  presidential  candidates  for 
1940  in  the  American  Socialist  Party  ran  on  a  platform 
which  maintained  that  democratic  socialism  constituted  the 
one  road  to  plenty,  peace,  and  freedom.  This  platform  is 
explained  as  requiring  the  process  of  social  control  for 
money,  banking,  and  credit;  social  ownership  of  the  great 
national  resources;  and  the  socialization  of  those  monopoly 
and  semi-monopoly  activities  which  are  not  producing  enough 
to  meet  social  needs. 

Time  has  not  tested  and  proved  the  validity  of  social 
theories  like  those  named  by  Socialism.  But  the  ages  have 
attested  the  value  of  virtues  such  as  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
And  it  is  just  these  which  Peter  makes  his  platform  for  the 
slave  masses  of  ancient  times,  or  rather  for  the  Christian 
domestics  as  those  alone  able  to  carry  out  a  lofty  aim  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Due  submission  to  one’s  master  as  to  the  Lord  of 
glory  (1  Pet.  2:17-18)  implies  faith,  patient  endurance  of 
injustice  implies  hope  of  reward  (2:19),  and  doing  good 
surely  intimates  love  (2:20).  Over  against  revolution  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  statm  quo  the  apostle  advocates 
submitting;  over  against  belligerence,  endurance;  over 
against  self-seeking,  well-doing.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
one  platform  is  spiritual  and  the  other,  carnal — ^wisdom 
merely  of  this  world.  Socialism  is  an  ideal  impossible  of 
realization  in  an  evil  world.  Peter,  however,  is  teaching  in¬ 
spired  doctrine  altogether  different  from  modern  socialism. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  19^2) 
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DIVINE  PROPITIATION 

By  Richard  Herman  Seume,  Th.M. 

Introduction. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  have  regard  to  what  is  set  forth  in 
Scripture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  message  we  are  called  to 
proclaim.  If  our  conception  of  that  message  lacks  Scrip¬ 
tural  foundation,  then  our  proclamation  to  men  will  be  inse¬ 
cure  and  hazardous.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  running 
through  the  Sacred  Word  the  immutable  purpose  of  God  in 
the  demonstration  of  His  sovereign  grace  to  men,  then  the 
burden  of  our  message  will  be  transcendently  certain.  We 
have  this  kind  of  a  gospel.  It  is  for  us  to  declare  to  a 
perishing  world  that  God  in  the  person  of  His  Son  has  done 
something  about  their  eternal  salvation.  This  is  good  news 
indeed.  God  is  for  us,  and  there  is  not  one  thing  that  He 
has  failed  to  do  in  making  possible  our  salvation.  Neither 
our  sins,  nor  our  iniquities,  nor  our  guilt,  nor  our  ruined 
nature,  nor  Satan,  nor  the  world,  nor  any  other  creature 
can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord.  Because  of  Him  God  is  propitious  to  this 
world  of  sinners. 

“Worthy!  Worthy!  Worthy! 

Is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain!** 

The  doctrine  of  divine  propitiation  is  a  grand  foundation- 
truth  of  Christianity.  It  staggers  our  imagination;  it  tran¬ 
scends  our  reason;  yet  withal,  it  satisfies  the  believing  heart. 
In  pursuing  what  we  may  call  the  golden  chain  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  we  propose  five  vital  links  which, 
when  joined  together,  form  a  united  witness  to  the  truth  of 
propitiation.  In  the  first  chapter  the  meaning  of  propitiation 
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will  be  examined.  Following  this,  the  need  for  such  a 
propitiation  will  be  demonstrated.  Chapter  three  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  exhibit  Christ  as  the  means  of  propitiation.  Glori¬ 
ously  simple  and  yet  divinely  profound  is  the  truth  that  God 
is  satisfied  with  the  work  of  His  Son.  Chapter  four  will 
consider  the  object  of  propitiation,  and  chapter  five,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  that  divine  accomplishment. 

“Sovereign  grace,  o’er  sin  abounding; 

Ransomed  souls  the  tidings  swell, 

Tis  a  deep  that  knows  no  sounding; 

Who  its  length  and  breadth  can  tell? 

On  its  glories 

Let  my  soul  forever  dwell.” 

THE  MEANING  OF  PROPITIATION 

The  essential  expression  of  any  doctrine  is  dependent 
upon  the  terminology  involved.  This  is  true  in  the  study  of 
the  doctrine  of  propitiation.  We  must  examine  the  words 
used  within  the  original  text  of  Scripture,  and  from  that 
examination  derive  certain  vital  links  in  the  development 
of  the  doctrine.  Oddly  enough,  our  study  is  confined  to  the 
New  Testament  Canon,  in  which  we  find  the  root-word 
propitiation  used  but  eight  times:  1  John  2:2;  4:10;  Romans 
3:26;  Hebrews  2:17;  9:5;  Luke  18:13;  Hebrews  8:12;  and 
Matthew  16:22.  From  these  eight  references  we  derive  four 
Greek  words,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  careful  analysis 
There  is  IXaajid?,  translated  sometimes  onma  in  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament.  This  precise  term  is  employed  twice  in  the 
New  Testament:  1  John  2:2  and  again  in  4:10.  In  1  John 
2:2  we  find,  “And  he  is  the  'propitiation  for  our  sins;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world” 
(italics  mine).  In  1  John  4:10  we  read,  “Herein  is  love,  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins”  (italics  mine).  J.  H.  Thayer 
proposes  two  meanings  for  this  term,  “1.  an  appeasing, 
propitiating,  2.  the  means  of  appeasing,  a  propitiation.”' 


'  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  Nenu  Testament,  p.  301. 
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According  to  Thayer,  only  the  second  meaning,  i.e.,  “the 
means  of  appeasing,  a  propitiation,”  applies  to  the  refer¬ 
ences  used  in  the  New  Testament.  The  word  1X00^65,  then, 
refers  to  the  “means  of  appeasing,”  and  is  so  applied  in  both 
references.  Obviously  the  one  appeased  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  need  for  propitiation  is  demonstrated  clearly  in  the 
repeated  phrase,  jiepl  xcov  d^aptimv  i^pcov,  “for  our  sins.” 

UaoTiiQiov,  as  found  in  Romans  3 :25  and  again  in  Hebrews 
9:6,  is  the  more  concrete  expression.  In  Romans  3:25  the 
apostle  Paul  speaks  of  “Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood  .  .  .” 
(italics  mine).  In  Hebrews  9:6  UaoTT|piov  is  translated 
“mercy-seat,”  coming  thus:  “And  over  the  cherubims  of 
glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat  \  of  which  we  cannot  now 
speak  particularly”  (italics  mine).  The  key  to  the  meaning 
of  this  word  is  found  in  the  reference  in  Hebrews  9 :5.  There 
we  discover  that  the  “mercy-seat”  properly  refers  to  the 
“lid  of  the  expiation,  the  propitiatory.”*  Concerning  this 
significance,  Thayer  says  it  concerns  “the  well-known  cover 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  Holy  of  holies,  which  was 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  expiatory  victim  on  the 
annual  day  of  atonement  .  .  .”’  As  we  have  indicated,  the 
key  to  the  meaning  of  IXqottiqiov  is  found  in  the  second  pas¬ 
sage.  If  Hebrews  9:6  refers  to  the  place  where  sins  were 
covered  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  Romans  3:26?  Scholars  are  divided  here.  Some 
contend  that  because  the  word  in  Hebrews  9:6  refers  to  the 
“mercy-seat”  it  has  the  same  meaning  here.  Theodoret, 
Oecumenius,  Luther,  Grotius,  Tholuck,  and  others  so  apply 
the  term.  They  maintain  that  Christ,  besprinkled  with  His 
own  blood,  was  truly  that  of  which  the  cover  or  “mercy-seat” 
has  been  typical,  i.e.,  “the  sign  and  pledge  of  expiation.”* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  such  commentators  as  Fritzsche, 
Meyer,  Godet,  Oltramare,  and  others,  who  contend  that  we 
have  here  a  simple  reference  to  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  Trans- 

*Idem. 

'Idem. 
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lations  of  this  text  have  followed  this  second  meaning,  which 
is  to  be  preferred  no  doubt.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  told  that 
this  propitiation  was  set  forth  as  a  public  demonstration  of 
God’s  righteousness,  it  could  hardly  refer  to  a  blood-sprinkled 
“mercy-seat,”  for  that  was  hidden  from  view  in  the  Holy 
of  holies.  The  controversy  is  of  minor  importance;  the  pri¬ 
mary  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for 
sin  in  a  similar  sense  to  the  propitiation  which  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  blood  sacrifices  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat 
of  the  tabernacle. 

lAdoxopai  is  translated  correctly  “to  make  propitiation”  in 
the  American  Standard  Version.  The  term  occurs  twice  in 
the  New  Testament:  Hebrews  2:17,  where  we  read,  “Where¬ 
fore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high 
priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  people” ;  and  again  in  Luke  18 :13,  which  says, 
“And  the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so 
much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast, 
saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner”  (italics  mine).  The 
meaning  of  IXdoxopai  in  Hebrews  2:17  is  “to  expiate,”  or  “to 
make  propitiation  for,”  according  to  Thayer.*  In  the  refer¬ 
ence  in  Luke  18:13  we  have  a  slightly  different  turn  of 
meaning.  There  we  find  the  subject  crying  “0  God,  be  thou 
propitiated  to  me,  the  sinner.”  This  is  the  first  indication 
from  an  examination  of  the  terms  as  to  who  is  propitiated. 
It  is  clear  from  this  reference  that  propitiation  is  toward 
God. 

ilewg  also  occurs  twice:  Hebrews  8:12  and  Matthew  16:22. 
The  word  is  an  Attic  form  from  Uaog,  and  is  an  adjective, 
meaning  “propitious”  or  “merciful.”  These  are  incidental 
references  which  add  nothing  to  the  development  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  but  do  serve  to  substantiate  our  contention  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  Hebrews  8 :12  we  have  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  mercy  to  Israel,  “For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  un¬ 
righteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  re- 
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member  no  more”  (italics  mine).  Our  concluding  reference 
is  in  Matthew  16:22,  “Then  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to 
rebuke  him,  saying.  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord;  this  shall  not 
be  unto  thee”  (italics  mine).  Thayer  translates  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “may  there  be  propitiation  for  thee.  Lord,”  i.e.,  “God 
avert  this  from  thee.”  Peter’s  prayer  was  that  God  would 
avert  such  a  thing  as  the  death  of  His  Son. 

To  recapitulate  what  we  have  discovered,  let  us  note  five 
conclusions  from  the  foregoing  word  study.  In  the  first 
place,  the  primary  significance  of  the  word  “propitiation”  is 
that  of  appeasing,  or  satisfaction.  Secondly,  the  need  for 
such  an  appeasing  is  found  to  be  the  fact  of  our  sins  (cf. 
1  John  2:2;  4:10;  Heb.  2:17;  Luke  18:13).  Thirdly,  the 
object  of  the  appeasing  is  seen  to  be  God  (Luke  18 :13  plainly, 
and  by  implication  in  the  context  of  the  other  references 
given).  Fourthly,  the  means  of  propitiation  is  said  to  be 
Christ  (1  John  2:2;  4:10;  Rom.  3:25;  Heb.  2:17).  And, 
finally,  Christ  Himself  constitutes  a  propitiation  by  His  death 
and  the  shedding  of  His  blood  (Rom.  3:25,  and  by  implica¬ 
tion,  Heb.  9:5).  The  subsequent  material  will  treat  in  detail 
the  main  features  herein  suggested. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PROPITIATION 

1.  Various  Theories  of  the  Atonement. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  propitiation  we 
demonstrated  that  the  term  properly  refers  to  an  appeasing. 
If  this  is  correct,  then  there  follows  as  a  logical  consequence 
the  fact  that  something  or  someone  requires  the  appeasing. 
There  is  an  underlying  principle  which  necessitates  the  act 
of  propitiation.  Needless  to  say,  theologians  have  engaged 
themselves  extensively  to  explain  that  which  Christ  accom¬ 
plished  in  His  death.  Their  decisions  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory;  in  fact,  in  many  instances,  they  have  concluded 
that  there  is  no  need  for  propitiation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
such  conclusions  usually  arise  from  a  faulty  doctrine  of  sin. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  theories  proper,  we  present  the 
following  fivefold  classification  of  theories  in  general,  as  set 
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forth  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject. 
He  has  canvassed  the  field  of  theological  endeavor  along  this 
line  and  submits  the  following  analysis:  “(1)  Theories  which 
conceive  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  terminating  upon  Satan, 
so  affecting  him  as  to  secure  the  release  of  the  souls  held  in 
bondage  by  him.  ...  (2)  Theories  which  conceive  of  the  work 
of  Christ  as  terminating  physically  upon  man,  so  affecting 
him  by  an  interior  and  hidden  working  upon  him  into  par¬ 
ticipation  with  the  one  life  of  Christ;  the  so-called  ‘Mystical 
theories."  ...  (3)  Theories  which  conceive  of  the  work  of 
Christ  as  terminating  on  him  inducements  to  action,  so  af¬ 
fecting  man  as  to  lead  him  to  a  better  knowledge  of  God,  or 
to  a  more  lively  sense  of  his  real  relation  to  God,  or  to  a 
revolutionary  change  of  heart  and  life  with  reference  to  God; 
the  so-called  ‘moral  influence  theories."  .  .  .  (4)  Theories 
which  conceive  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  terminating  on  both 
man  and  God,  but  on  man  primarily  and  on  God  only  sec¬ 
ondarily.  .  .  .  the  so-called  ‘rectoral  or  governmental  theories." 

.  .  .  (6)  Theories  which  conceive  of  the  work  of  Christ  as 
terminating  primarily  upon  God  and  secondarily  on  man. 

.  .  .  This  theory  supposes  that  our  Lord,  by  sympathetically 
entering  into  our  condition.  ...  so  keenly  felt  our  sins  as  His 
own,  that  He  could  confess  and  adequately  repent  of  them 
before  God;  and  this  is  all  the  expiation  justice  asks.  .  .  . 
the  so-called  ‘middle  theory"  of  the  atonement.""* 

Let  us  examine  these  theories  in  the  light  of  the  above- 
mentioned  classification. 

a.  The  Patristic  Theory. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Patristic  theory  was  to  find 
a  solution  for  the  question  as  to  how  Christ  delivers  us  from 
the  power  of  Satan.  The  removal  of  guilt  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  life  were  not  contemplated  by  the  Fathers. 
The  structure  of  this  theory  rested  upon  certain  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  man  is  represented  as  being  in  bondage 
to  the  Prince  of  darkness.  The  object  of  redemption  was  to 
deliver  humanity  from  that  bondage,  this  deliverance  being 
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accomplished  by  Christ  when  He  offered  Himself  as  a  ransom 
to  Satan.  In  this  offering  He  broke  the  bonds  of  Satan, 
inasmuch  as  He  was  both  divine  and  without  sin,  and  could 
not  be  held  as  a  subject  in  Satan’s  power. 

The  Patristic  theory  found  support  from  such  Fathers 
as  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  and  others.  Elements  of  this  theory  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Anselmic  or  Commercial  theory  which  superseded  it. 

Evidence  from  Scripture  to  support  this  theory  is  want¬ 
ing.  It  is  true  that  men  are  under  the  dominion  of  Satan. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  Christ  gave  Himself  as  a  ransom  by 
which  men  are  set  free  from  the  enslavement  of  the  Devil. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ransom  was  paid  to  Satan; 
this  is  to  read  into  such  passages  as  Hebrews  2 :14,  Matthew 
20:28,  Mark  10:45,  and  1  Timothy  2:5-6  something  which  is 
not  legitimate  or  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God  on  the  subject. 

b.  The  Mystical  Theory. 

The  Mystical  theory  is  in  essential  agreement  with  the 
Moral  Influence  theory,  in  that  it  represents  the  work  of 
Christ  as  producing  a  subjective  effect  on  the  sinner.  The 
evil  of  the  sinner’s  nature  is  overcome,  and  he  is  restored  to 
a  state  of  holiness.  There  is  a  point  of  contrast,  however, 
between  the  two  systems;  they  differ  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  subjective  change  is  brought  about.  According 
to  the  Moral  Influence  theory,  the  change  is  effected  by  a 
moral  power  which  operates  according  to  the  laws  of  mind 
by  the  demonstration  of  truth  and  the  exercise  of  moral 
influence.  According  to  the  Mystical  theory,  the  change 
comes  by  the  mysterious  union  of  God  and  man,  i.e.,  of 
divinity  and  humanity. 

Of  all  the  theories  of  the  Atonement,  this  appears  to  be 
the  most  philosophical  in  its  explanation  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  The  theory  had  its  beginning  among  some  of  the 
early  Fathers,  and  was  developed  further  by  the  Platonizing 
Fathers  in  their  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Charles  Hodge  has 
a  worthy  comment  in  this  connection.  He  says,  “In  apply¬ 
ing  these  philosophical  speculations  to  the  explanations  of 
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the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ 
there  is  no  little  diversity  among  these  writers,  so  far  as 
the  details  are  concerned.  In  substance  they  agree.  The 
eternal  Logos  or  Son,  became  truly  a  man,  and  as  such  gave 
Himself  as  a  sacrifice  and  ransom  for  the  redemption  of  men. 
He  also  by  his  incarnation  secures  our  recovery  from  the 
powers  of  sin  and  restoration  to  the  image  and  fellowship  of 
God.  How  this  latter  object  is  accomplished  is  the  mystical 
part  of  the  theory.’” 

The  Mystical  theory  has  a  pantheistic  aspect  in  which 
God  is  the  only  life  and  reason,  and  both  of  these  are  the 
Logos.  John  Scotus  Erigena  is  a  classic  example  of  this 
pantheistic  tendency.  We  may  say  by  way  of  objection  to 
this  theory,  that  it  ignores  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
guilt  of  the  race.  In  fact,  in  this  system  man  is  deified.  The 
saving  work  of  Christ  under  such  circumstances  was  nothing 
more  than  a  bond  of  union  between  the  divine  and  the 
human.  This  union  was  accomplished  at  the  Incarnation— 
this  is  the  great  saving  act.  In  what  way  does  Christ  re¬ 
deem  us?  By  what  He  is,  not  by  what  He  does. 

c.  The  Moral  Influence  Theory. 

The  Moral  Influence  theory  rejects  in  toto  all  ideas  of 
expiation  or  of  the  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  by  a  vicari¬ 
ous  sacrifice.  Charles  Hodge  sets  forth  the  theory  as  follows, 
“The  assumption  is  that  there  is  no  such  attribute  in  God  as 
justice,  i.e.,  no  perfection  which  renders  it  necessary,  or  mor¬ 
ally  obligatory,  that  sin  should  be  punished.  If  this  be  so, 
there  is  no  need  of  expiation  in  order  to  forgiveness.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  sinners  to  the  favour 
of  God  is  that  they  should  cease  to  be  sinners.  ...  All  that 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  therefore,  came  to  accomplish 
was  this  moral  reformation  in  the  character  of  men.”* 

This  theory  has  been  perpetuated  by  such  names  as  Bush- 
nell  in  America ;  as  Robertson,  Campbell,  and  Young  in  Great 
Britain;  as  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl  in  Germany.  At  the 
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present  time  the  Unitarian  Church  is  the  nearest  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  theory. 

At  the  very  outset,  the  Moral  Influence  theory  fails  to 
perceive  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  regeneration  ;  its  aim  is 
reformation.  By  such  an  aim  it  omits  entirely  what  has  been 
accepted  as  essential  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  namely,  that  Christ  offered  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  expiation  of  our  sins;  He  gave  Himself  as  a  ransom  for 
our  eternal  redemption. 

d.  Governmental  or  Grotian  Theory. 

The  Governmental  theory  had  its  beginning  under  Hugo 
Grotius,  a  jurist  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  main  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  theory  are  two.  In  the  first  place,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  God  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  moral  governor,  not  as  a  creditor,  or  perhaps  as  a 
master.  As  a  moral  governor  He  cannot  act  according  to 
His  feelings  or  caprice,  but  must  act  with  a  design  to  the 
best  interests  of  His  creatures.  Not  only  so.  He  cannot  per¬ 
mit  sin  to  be  committed  with  impunity,  i.e.,  there  must  be 
some  manifestation  of  His  divine  displeasure  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  punish  that  sin.  We  quote  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer  in  his  analysis  of  the  theory,  '*It  is  asserted  that  the 
sin  of  man  caused  God  to  suffer,  and  that  that  suffering  fell 
on  Christ,  though  the  Father  was  in  complete  rapport  with 
the  Son  in  the  hour  of  suffering.  The  sufferings  are  said 
thus  to  manifest  divine  compassion  rather  than  penal  judg¬ 
ment.  When  so  estimated,  it  is  declared  the  sufferings  are 
not  lessened  nor  is  their  efficacy  reduced.  By  these  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  God  reveals  His  holy  hatred  of  sin,  and  by  an 
actual  demonstration  in  the  cross  He  displays  the  distress 
which  sin  causes  Him.  This  is  allowed  to  pass  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  value  of  Christ’s  death  Godward,  and  is  as  near  to 
propitiation  as  the  system  is  able  to  approach.”* 

The  essence  of  the  theory,  according  to  Grotius,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  de¬ 
signed  to  exhibit  God’s  displeasure  with  sin.  In  the  divine 
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estimation,  sin  deserved  to  be  punished,  and,  therefore,  the 
sinner  could  not  escape  the  penalty  necessarily  imposed  be¬ 
cause  of  his  sin.  The  Cross  work  of  Christ  was  purely 
didactic,  then;  it  was  meant  to  teach  by  way  of  example 
God’s  hatred  of  sin. 

The  outstanding  English  exponent  of  the  Governmental 
theory  is  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale.  In  his  theological  writings  he 
makes  the  following  statement  which  identifies  his  position, 
“.  .  .  the  Death  of  Christ  was  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
men  because  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
on  the  ground  of  which  He  can  remit  the  penalties  of  sin; 
because  it  was  an  act  of  submission  to  the  justice  of  those 
penalties  on  behalf  of  mankind,  an  act  in  which  our  own 
submission  was  really  and  vitally  included;  and  because  it 
secured  the  destruction  of  sin  in  all  who  through  faith  are 
restored  to  union  with  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  the  supreme 
and  irresistible  argument  by  which  we  can  now  sustain  our 
appeal  to  God’s  infinite  mercy  to  grant  us  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  come.”’® 

Three  objections  are  raised  against  this  theory.  First  of 
all,  it  is  founded  upon  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  nature  of 
punishment,  i.e.,  it  assumes  that  the  initial  design  of  pun¬ 
ishment  is  the  good  of  society.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  if  the  good,  whatever  that  might  be,  can  be  secured 
through  other  means,  then  all  necessity  for  punishment 
ceases,  and  all  objection  to  the  dispensing  of  pardon  is  re¬ 
moved.  In  the  second  place,  the  theory  is  unscriptural,  being 
based  entirely  upon  human  reason.  The  Word  of  God  con¬ 
sistently  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  priest,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice,  as  the  sinner’s  substitute.  Such  ex¬ 
pressions  are  not  a  part  of  the  theological  dictum  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernmental  theory.  In  the  third  place,  and  lastly,  the  value 
of  Christ’s  death  is  limited  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for 
the  unsaved.  This  is  vital  truth,  but  wholly  negative.  The 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  accomplished  much  more  than  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  chiefiy  in  the  fact  that  God  was  rendered 
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propitious  and  provided  with  a  just  basis  for  imputing 
righteousness.  These  fundamental  issues  are  not  treated. 

e.  The  Marturial  or  Socinian  Theory. 

The  essence  of  the  Marturial  theory  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  moral  disability  of  man  is  encouraged  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  died  as  a  martyr  because  of 
the  philosophy  He  proclaimed  as  well  as  the  exemplary  life 
He  lived  while  here  upon  the  earth,  and  by  His  death  He 
confirmed  His  doctrine  and  demonstrated  His  sincerity.  Re¬ 
garding  this  theory,  Augustus  H.  Strong  says,  “The  death  of 
Christ  is  but  the  death  of  a  noble  martyr.  He  redeems  us, 
only  as  his  human  example  of  faithfulness  to  truth  and  duty 
has  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  moral  improvement.  This 
fact  the  apostles,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  clothed 
in  the  language  of  the  Greek  and  Jewish  sacrifices.  This 
theory  was  fully  elaborated  by  Laelius  Socinus  and  Faustus 
Socinus  of  Poland,  in  the  16th  century.  Its  modern  advocates 
are  found  in  the  Unitarian  body.”'* 

The  Marturial  theory  fails  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
sacrifice ;  it  voids  what  we  may  call  objective  expiation.  Two 
Scripture  verses  serve  to  refute  this  theory:  Matthew  16:21, 
“From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  shew  unto  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many 
things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be 
killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day”;  and  John  10:18, 
“No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again.  This  commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father.” 

Furthermore,  the  Marturial  theory  only  purports  to 
demonstrate  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ. 
The  Word  of  God  acknowledges  this  feature,  to  be  sure,  but 
only  subordinately  so.  The  objective  reality  of  His  expiation 
is  fundamental. 

Modern  liberals  have  not  been  silent  in  their  attacks 
against  the  doctrine  of  Atonement.  Many  of  them  revive 
the  theories  which  we  have  just  examined.  They  even  go  so 
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far  as  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  need  for  propitiation,  be¬ 
cause  God  is  a  God  of  love  and  it  is  a  part  of  His  very 
nature  to  forgive.  We  quote  from  Henry  Sloan  Coffin,  a 
modern  exponent  of  the  Moral  Influence  theory,  “Certain 
widely  used  hymns  still  perpetuate  the  theory  that  God  par¬ 
dons  sinners  because  Christ  purchased  that  pardon  by  His 
obedience  and  suffering.  But  a  forgiveness  which  is  paid  for 
is  not  forgiveness.  The  God  of  the  prophets,  and  psalmists, 
the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus*  own  teaching,  forgives  gra¬ 
ciously  all  who  turn  to  Him  in  penitence.  .  .  .  The  cross 
of  Christ  is  not  a  means  of  procuring  forgiveness:  the 
Father  waits  to  be  gracious.  It  is  the  symbol  of  an  Elder 
Brother  who  went  into  the  far  country  to  manifest  the 
Father’s  forgiving  love;  who  risked  death  at  the  hands  of 
strangers  to  the  Father’s  heart,  that  prodigals  might  know 
it,  and  be  drawn  home.  This  is  what  forgiveness  costs;  none 
dare  receive  it  as  a  cheap  gift.  .  . 

What  may  be  said  in  objection  to  this  theory?  First  of 
all,  Coffin  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  moral 
influence  exerted  in  the  death  of  Christ.  To  follow  his 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  appears  that  if  Christ 
had  not  died,  all  that  the  world  should  have  lost  would  have 
been  another  martyr.  Scripture  will  not  substantiate  such  a 
ludicrous  view  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ.  In  the 
second  place,  we  must  object  to  the  expression,  “forgiveness 
which  is  paid  for  is  not  forgiveness.”**  It  is  evident  that 
this  theologian  has  a  very  limited  view  of  the  vicarious  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Christ;  he  fails  to  realize  the  fact  that  it  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  who  died  for  our  sins.  Not  only  so,  but 
he  does  not  understand  that  all  true  forgiveness  involves 
meeting  the  cost.  In  the  death  of  our  Lord,  it  was  God,  the 
One  who  demanded  the  penalty,  that  paid  the  penalty.  This 
is  forgiveness  of  the  purest  form. 

Thus  far  we  have  examined  the  major  theories  dealing 
with  the  value  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  From  our  dis¬ 
cussion  two  fallacies  have  presented  themselves:  first,  the 
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inadequate  conception  of  sin;  and,  secondly,  the  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophical  system  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Word 
of  God.  To  be  sure,  these  theories  do  not  eliminate  the 
problem  of  sin ;  but  they  do  fail  to  conceive  of  sin  in  its  hei¬ 
nous  character  as  opposed  to  the  holy  and  just  character  of 
God.  There  is  not  the  firm  necessity  for  dealing  with  that 
sin  as  is  set  forth  in  Scripture.  With  regard  to  the  second 
feature  common  to  these  theories,  namely,  their  speculative 
emphasis,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  attempted  to  conform 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  to  their  philosophical  system. 
This  being  the  case,  their  speculations  are  naturally  without 
authority,  and  also  they  fail  to  exhibit  the  underlying  need 
for  the  death  of  Christ.  Reason  alone  cannot  discover  this 
need.  Therefore  we  must  turn  to  the  Word  of  God  for  the 
full-orbed  revelation  concerning  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
Christ. 

2.  The  Scriptural  Doctrine. 

The  limitations  of  the  human  mind  compel  us  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  at  the  very  outset  that  we  are  approaching  a 
theme  which  is  divinely  mysterious  and  sublime.  We  refer 
to  the  revelation  concerning  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  confronted,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  fact  of  the  infinite  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  question  as  to  why  so  great  a  sacrifice  was 
ever  made.  What  was  the  need?  Why  should  that  need  arise 
in  a  universe  created  holy  by  a  holy  God — a  universe  subject 
to  the  control  of  its  Creator?  Admittedly,  these  are  great 
issues  to  which  we  must  give  consideration.  It  is  not  enough 
to  discover  that  “Christ  died  for  our  sins,”  wonderful  as  that 
is.  There  are  features  in  this  theme  which  extend  far  beyond 
the  historical  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ.  As  Dr.  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  says,  “Christ  was  a  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (Rev.  13:8).  Sin  was  in  anticipa¬ 
tion;  and  is  in  reality  of  such  a  nature  that  only  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  Christ  could  answer  its  claims.  If  God 
could  have  saved  a  sinner  from  one  sin  by  a  mere  release, 
discharge,  or  leniency,  then  He  might  have  temporized  with 
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the  problem  of  the  universe,  and  spared  Himself  the  immeas¬ 
urable  sacrifice  of  His  Son;  but  neither  the  problem  of  one 
sin  in  one  life  nor  the  problem  of  a  universe  could  be  an¬ 
swered  apart  from  that  sacrifice.  When  entering  upon  the 
contemplation  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  it  is 
important  that  this  truth  respecting  its  necessity  should  be 
emphasized.”'* 

The  nature  of  our  approach  to  the  Scriptural  position 
will  be  fourfold.  First  of  all,  we  must  contemplate  the 
attributes  of  God,  especially  His  attributes  of  justice  and 
mercy,  as  they  relate  to  the  problem  of  sin.  Secondly,  we 
must  consider  the  fact  of  the  sin  of  the  human  race.  Thirdly, 
the  obvious  need  for  a  mediator,  a  daysman,  the  one  for 
whom  Job  cried,  when  he  said,  “For  he  is  not  a  man,  as  I 
am,  that  I  should  answer  him,  that  we  should  come  together 
in  judgment.  There  is  no  umpire  bettvixt  us,  that  might  lay 
his  hand  upon  us  both”  (Job  9:32,  33,  A.S.V.;  italics  mine). 
And  finally,  the  Scriptural  statement  that  Christ  did  die  for 
sinful  men,  thereby  meeting  the  infinite  need  for  a  propitia¬ 
tion. 

a.  The  Attributes  of  Justice  and  Mercy  as  Related  to  the 
Problem  of  Sin. 

There  are  two  attributes  of  God  which  are  involved  in 
the  treatment  of  sin:  justice  and  mercy.  These  are  primary 
attributes  of  His  Person.  The  Psalmist  recognized  the  right¬ 
eous  character  of  Jehovah,  when  he  sang,  “Righteous  art 
thou,  0  Lord,  and  upright  are  thy  judgments.  .  .  .  Thy  right¬ 
eousness  is  an  everlasting  righteousness.  .  .  .  The  Lord  is 
righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works”  (Ps. 
119:137,  142a;  146:17). 

The  nature  of  justice  is  demonstrated  in  the  undiminished 
judgment  which  it  imposes  upon  the  sinner.  Because  of 
His  holy  character  God  cannot  look  upon  sin,  but  must  judge 
it  as  sin.  No  clearer  testimony  to  this  fact  can  be  found  than 
the  pronouncement  that  “the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die” 
(Ezek.  18:4,  20).  It  is  plain  that  justice  is  never  softened 
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or  curtailed  in  the  interests  of  mercy.  Justice  is  never  set 
aside,  in  order  that  divine  mercy  may  be  exercised  toward 
the  sinner.  If  this  were  possible,  then  all  sin  could  be  cured 
by  the  exercise  of  divine  mercy,  and  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ  would  be  a  colossal  mistake,  and  wholly  unnecessary. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however.  The  Word  of  God  clearly 
teaches  that  Christ  died  as  an  offering  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  because  there  was  no  other  way  whereby  sinners 
could  be  saved.  The  vicarious  death  of  Christ  was  not  an 
afterthought  conceived  in  the  divine  mind  to  cover  up  a  slip 
in  the  workings  of  the  universe;  but  it  stands  as  God’s  best 
and  only  way  by  which  He  may  be  just  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Justifier  of  him  that  does  no  more  than  believe  on  Jesus 
Christ.  We  contend,  therefore,  upon  the  consistent  teaching 
of  Scripture,  that  Christ  by  His  sacrificial  death  met  fully 
and  completely  the  demands  of  divine  justice,  in  behalf  of  the 
sinner.  Now  God  is  able  to  save  lost  men  without  the 
slightest  shadow  of  infringement  upon  His  holy  character. 
Where  is  mercy  in  this  system?  It  is  exhibited  magnificently 
in  the  provision  of  a  Savior  who  met  the  demands  of  God’s 
infinite  justice.  God  could  have  left  the  universe  to  its  cer¬ 
tain  destruction ;  He  could  have  passed  by  the  sinful  creature 
of  His  creation.  But  in  His  great  love  wherewith  He  loved 
this  world  of  sinners.  He  provided  a  Savior;  He  made  bare 
His  strong  right  arm — God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

b.  The  Sin  of  the  Race. 

We  have  shown  the  need  for  propitiation  from  the  divine 
side ;  it  remains  now  for  us  to  see  the  need  as  related  to  man. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  before  us  has  been  set  forth 
convincingly  by  Julius  Muller.  He  says,  in  reference  to  the 
reality  of  the  sin  problem,  “It  requires  no  special  profundity 
of  reflection  but  only  a  moderate  degree  of  moral  earnestness 
to  prompt  us  thoughtfully  to  pause  before  ONE  GREAT 
PHENOMENON  of  human  life,  and  ever  and  anon  to  turn 
towards  it  a  scrutinizing  look.  I  refer  to  the  phenomenon 
of  EVIL;  the  presence  of  an  element  of  disturbance  and  dis¬ 
cord  in  a  sphere  where  the  demand  for  harmony  and  unity 
is  felt  with  peculiar  emphasis.  It  meets  us  at  every  turn  as 
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the  history  of  the  human  race  in  the  course  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  passes  before  us;  it  betrays  its  presence  in  manifold 
forms  when  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  closest  relationships 
of  society;  and  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  its  reality 
when  we  look  into  our  own  hearts.  It  is  a  dark  and  dismal 
night-shade,  casting  a  gloom  over  every  department  of  human 
life,  and  continually  pervading  its  fairest  and  brightest 
forms.  .  .  .  Were  it  true,  that  if  a  man  with  firm  resolve 
shook  off  *that  old  and  grievous  delusion  of  sin,’  as  a  wild  and 
empty  dream,  he  would  be  free  from  sin,  who  would  not  in  so 
easy  a  manner  be  released?  But  as  the  well-known  device 
of  the  ostrich  does  not  save  it  from  the  weapon  of  the  hunter, 
so  the  mere  shutting  of  our  eyes  to  the  reality  of  evil  does 
not  make  it  vanish,  but  delivers  us  only  the  more  surely  into 
its  power.”” 

As  Muller  has  indicated,  the  subject  before  us  is  unde¬ 
niably  real.  We  are  confronted  with  a  race  of  beings  utterly 
ruined  and  in  a  state  of  sin.  What  that  race  is  in  its  sinful¬ 
ness  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  God  is  in  His  holiness. 
It  can  claim  nothing  for  itself  but  the  awful  fact  that  it  is 
the  antithesis  of  that  which  is  right  in  God.  To  be  sure,  sin 
is  real,  and  prima  facie  proof  is  the  fact  that  angels  and 
men  will  spend  eternity  in  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  20:15). 

Before  examining  what  appears  to  be  the  Scriptural  proof 
for  the  reality  of  sin  in  the  race,  let  us  note  the  ludicrous 
speculation  of  men  whose  conception  of  the  sin  problem  is 
inadequate.  Many  of  the  ancients,  and  men  of  our  present 
generation  as  well,  conceive  of  sin  as  merely  sensuousness, 
i.e.,  the  body  is  thought  to  be  the  vehicle  of  temptation  and 
the  “executor  of  all  evil  desire.”  The  writings  of  Plato  are 
saturated  with  this  teaching.  The  cure  for  such  sin,  if  it 
can  be  so  designated,  was  to  weaken  the  body,  despise  and 
subjugate  the  fiesh.  But  what  of  such  sins  as  hatred  of  God, 
pride,  envy,  cruelty,  self-righteousness,  etc.?  The  Platonic 
system  proposed  no  answer.  Modern  theologians  tend  to 
conceive  of  sin  as  merely  finiteness,  something  which  inci- 
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dentally  exists  because  of  imperfection.  “As  men  creep  be¬ 
fore  they  walk,  so  they  sin  before  they  learn  righteousness.” 
Under  this  system,  the  fall  of  man  is  ultimately  and  ever 
upward.  If  this  were  true,  we  should  expect  the  cultured  to 
be  more  “righteous”  than  the  ignorant;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Still  others  believe  that  sin  is  merely  selfishness.  Let 
us  not  be  misled  there.  Selfishness  is  sin.  Yet  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  proper  conception  of  sin,  to  say  that  it  is 
selfishness.  The  thesis  of  this  argument  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  since  the  chief  commandment  is  to  love  God,  it 
follows  that  the  chief  sin  is  to  love  oneself.  >  Let  this  timely 
word  from  B.  B.  Warfield  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  all  these  so-called  theories.  Says  he,  “Nothing,  in¬ 
deed,  is  more  startling  in  the  structure  of  recent  theories  of 
atonement,  than  the  apparently  vanishing  sense  of  sin  that 
underlies  them.  Surely,  it  is  only  where  the  sense  of  guilt 
of  sin  has  grown  grievously  faint,  that  men  can  suppose 
repentance  to  be  all  that  is  needed  to  purge  it.  .  .  .  Surely, 
it  is  only  where  the  sense  of  the  heinousness  of  sin  has 
practically  passed  away,  that  man  can  imagine  that  the  holy 
and  just  God  can  deal  with  it  lightly.  If  we  have  not  much 
to  be  saved  from,  why,  certainly,  a  very  little  atonement  will 
suffice  for  our  needs.  It  is,  after  all,  only  the  sinner  that 
requires  a  Saviour.  But  if  we  are  sinners,  and  in  proportion 
as  we  know  ourselves  to  be  sinners,  and  appreciate  what  it 
means  to  be  sinners,  we  will  cry  out  for  that  Saviour  who 
only  after  He  was  perfected  by  suffering  could  become  the 
Author  of  eternal  salvation.”'* 

Sin  as  it  relates  to  man,  apart  from  its  origin  in  the  sin 
of  Satan,  is  embraced  under  four  separate  aspects,  each  of 
which  is  universal.  These  are:  (1)  imputed  sin,  (2)  the 
sin  nature,  (3)  the  estate  “under  sin,”  and  (4)  personal  sins. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  indicate  the  primary  significance  of 
each  as  it  relates  to  our  problem,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
need  for  propitiation. 

(1)  Imputed  sin. 

The  word  “imputation”  properly  means  “to  reckon,”  or 

'*Studies  in  Theology,  p.  297. 
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“to  count  over””  as  to  a  person.  The  doctrine  of  imputed 
sin  rests  upon  the  fact  that  Adam’s  sin  was  reckoned  over 
to  the  race  in  general  and  each  individual  of  that  race  in 
particular.  This  imputation  was  actiuil,  inasmuch  as  in 
Adam,  the  federal  head,  the  whole  race  sinned.  We  die 
because  we  sinned  in  our  federal  representative.  Romans 
5:12-18  is  the  great  proof  text  here.  Note  the  twelfth  verse, 
“Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned.”  According  to  the  original  text,  the  last  clause 
of  that  verse  is  better  translated  “for  that  all  sinned**  (italics 
mine;  mark  the  aorist  of  completed  action,  ^paptov).  The 
effect  of  this  imputation  is  death,  both  in  the  case  of  the 
representative  head,  the  first  Adam,  and  directly  from  him  to 
every  member  of  the  human  family.  From  this  penalty  of 
death  two  great  lines  of  influence  flow  out:  (1)  death  which 
is  spiritual  and  follows  from  one  generation  to  another,  i.e., 
mediate;  and  (2)  that  death  which  is  physical  and  comes 
directly  from  Adam  to  the  individual,  i.e.,  immediate. 

(2)  Sin  nature. 

Subsequent  to  Adam’s  first  sin,  he  fell;  and  in  the  fall 
he  became  the  progenitor  of  a  race  of  beings  only  capable 
of  begetting  posterity  like  his  fallen  self.  Every  son  of 
Adam,  therefore,  is  born  with  the  Adamic  nature,  which 
nature  is  inclined  ever  to  sin.  It  is  never  removed  or  eradi¬ 
cated,  but  remains  a  vital  force  for  evil  throughout  the  pres¬ 
ent  life.  This  is  true  of  the  regenerate  as  well  as  of  the  unre¬ 
generate.  There  is  a  provision  for  the  former,  however,  in 
the  new  law  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  8:2-13). 

(3)  The  Estate  under  Sin. 

In  Romans  3:9  we  read  “What  then?  are  we  better  than 
they?  No,  in  no  wise:  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin**;  and  again,  in 
Galatians  3:22,  “But  the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  wnder 
sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given 
to  them  that  believe”  (italics  mine).  And  once  more  in 
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Romans  11:32  we  find  this  word,  “For  God  hath  concluded 
them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  mi^ht  have  mercy  upon  all” 
(italics  mine).  Not  only  is  the  race  the  recipient  of  sin  by 
imputation  and  the  possessor  of  a  permanent  sin  nature,  but 
it  is  the  object  of  a  divine  decree,  whereby  all  are  declared  to 
be  “under  sin.”  What  is  the  force  of  this  decree?  It  is  the 
fact  that  God  fiatly  refuses  to  receive  anything  from  the 
sinner  which  may  serve  as  any  part  of  a  contribution  toward 
his  eternal  salvation.  It  is  the  divine  purpose  of  God  so  to 
decree  concerning  man,  that  His  grace  may  be  seen  as  the 
entire  agent  in  the  work  of  salvation.  God's  grace,  then,  is 
not  to  be  conceived  of  as  expanding  and  contracting  to  meet 
the  individual  case  of  the  sinner;  but  His  sovereign  decree 
has  been  passed  upon  all  men,  putting  every  member  of  the 
human  race  on  the  same  level.  To  be  under  sin,  therefore, 
“is  to  be  divinely  reckoned  to  be  without  merit  which  might 
contribute  towards  salvation.”’* 

(4)  Personal  Sin. 

We  need  not  go  into  detail  here.  Personal  sins  are  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  the  sin  nature  which  we  have  referred  to 
in  this  discussion,  and  include  everything  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  that  fails  to  conform  to  the  character  of  God.  Ob> 
I  viously  enough,  this  is  the  one  form  of  sin  with  which  men 
are  acquainted — ^it  is  their  everyday  sphere  of  activity. 

c.  The  Need  for  a  Mediator. 

From  our  examination  of  the  holy  and  just  attributes  of 
(jod  as  well  as  the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  race,  we  are 
prepared  to  admit  the  need  of  a  mediator.  The  term  “media- 
'  tion”  implies  two  parties  between  whom  it  operates.  As 
indicated  in  the  introductory  word.  Job’s  lament  in  9:32-33 
demonstrates  in  a  remarkable  way  the  need  for  a  mediator 
even  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  plain  truth  is  before 
us:  God  is  holy  and  righteous;  man  is  sinful  and  unrighteous. 
Observe  how  Job’s  testimony  corroborates  this  chasm  that 
exists  between  God  and  man.  “For  he  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am, 
that  I  should  answer  him,  and  we  should  come  together  in 
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judgment.  Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that 
might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both.**  In  this  way  Job  sets 
forth  in  unmistakable  clearness  the  two  necessary  proposi¬ 
tions  or  parties  involved  in  the  dilemma.  We  have  indicated 
already  what  these  two  propositions  are,  namely,  that  God 
cannot  have  fellowship  with  sinful  man,  and,  therefore,  there 
is  a  need  for  a  mediator  who  might  lay  his  hand  upon  each 
estranged  party  involved  (infinite  God  and  sinful  man),  and 
bring  them  together.  In  connection  with  the  figure  of  a 
daysman,  we  find  that  he  must  be  equal  with  God,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  same  level  with  Job  (as  representative  of 
sinful  man),  on  the  other.  Clearly,  we  have  here  the  funda¬ 
mental  features  of  the  Theanthropic  Person  of  Christ.  In 
the  first  place.  He  stood  to  represent  God  to  man ;  in  the  next 
place.  He  represented  man  to  God.  In  this  manner  (Christ 
put  His  hands  as  it  were  upon  Ckxl  and  man,  and  thereby 
became  the  true  Daysman.  The  method  whereby  this  media¬ 
torial  work  was  accomplished  was  through  the  substitution¬ 
ary  death  of  Christ,  in  which  He  met  the  demands  of  divine 
justice  and  at  the  same  time  the  deepest  need  of  the  sinner. 

d.  The  Scriptural  Reason  for  the  Death  of  Christ. 

It  logically  follows  from  what  has  gone  before,  that,  if 
God  did  not  need  to  be  propitiated,  as  many  have  proposed, 
then  there  was  no  need  for  Christ’s  sacrificial  and  shameful 
death  upon  the  cross;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  Scriptures 
must  be  regarded  as  erroneous  in  view  of  their  testimony  on 
the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Word  of  God  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  valid  witness,  then  its  testimony  to  this  doctrine 
is  irrevocable  proof  for  the  necessity  of  propitiation.  In 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  can  be  demonstrated 
satisfactorily  from  Scripture,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
necessary  for  Grod  ever  to  pardon  sinners,  we  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  references :  Isaiah  53 :5-6,  “But  he  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities:  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes 
we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all**;  1  Corinthians  15:3,  “For  I  de- 
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livered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures”; 
Galatians  1 :4, 3 :13,  ”Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he 
might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world,  according  to 
'  the  will  of  God,  and  our  Father.  .  .  .  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us:  for 
it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree” ; 
Ephesians  6:2,  “And  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved 
us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God  for  a  sweetsmelling  savour” ;  Hebrews  9 :22,  28,  “And 
almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and  with¬ 
out  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  ...  So  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many;  and  unto  them  that 
look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation”;  1  Peter  1:18-19,  2:24,  “Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition 
from  your  fathers;  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  as 
I  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.  .  .  .  Who  his  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we, 
being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness:  by  whose 
stripes  ye  were  healed”;  Revelation  1:6,  “Unto  him  that 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood  .  .  . 
*  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.” 

By  way  of  summary,  we  have  demonstrated,  first  of  all, 
the  inadequate  representation  of  the  subject  of  propitiation 
by  prominent  theories  relative  to  the  death  of  Christ.  We 
then  sought  to  exhibit  by  way  of  contrast  the  holy  and 
^  righteous  character  of  God  as  over  against  the  sinfulness 
of  the  human  race,  thus  requiring  one  who  might  serve  as 
a  mediator  between  both  parties.  And  finally,  we  have  shown 
that  the  Word  of  God  recognizes  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
Christ  as  having  been  accomplished,  thereby  implying  its 
necessity.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  propitiation  was 
,  necessary.  The  actual  means  for  meeting  that  need  will 
constitute  our  next  chapter. 

Houston,  Texas. 

I  (To  he  continued  in  the  July-Septemher  Number,  19J^2) 
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BIBLE  TRANSLATION  AND  CAMP 
WYCLIFFE 

By  Eugene  A.  Nida 

‘‘Ampoirkwensuarkisarsolesana/’ 

“And  will  you  pronounce  it  again  for  the  class,  Mr. 
Iglesias?” 

“Ampoirkwensuarkisarsolesana.’* 

“Thank  you.  And  that  is  right  about  the  accent  being  on 
the  third  syllable.  And  now  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  us  just 
what  it  means?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  ‘We  two  once  just  about  got  hit  with  a 
stone  but  we  didn't.*  ” 

And  then  we  proceed  to  ask  Mr.  Iglesias  about  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  ten  different  grammatical  elements  involved  in 
this  one  word.  Usually  it  would  be  impossible  to  ask  an  in¬ 
formant  about  the  various  elements  within  a  word,  but  Mr. 
Iglesias,  a  native  San  Bias  Indian,  is  exceptional  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  student  during  the  1940  session  of  Camp  Wy- 
cliife.  He  had  come  for  special  training  in  how  to  reduce  to 
writing  his  own  native  San  Bias  language,  for  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  his  own  people  he  had  wanted  to  give  them  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  as  soon  as  possible  and 
with  an  accurate  scientific  alphabet.  These  San  Bias  Indians 
were  just  like  the  other  1000  tribes  in  the  world  which  as 
yet  have  not  received  any  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own 
language. 

“But  is  the  San  Bias  language  a  primitive  language?” 
someone  asks.  Yes,  it  is  a  so-called  primitive  language,  but 
one  should  not  think  that  such  languages  are  overly  simple 
or  have  inadequate  means  of  expression.  In  fact,  quite  the 
contrary.  If  one  were  to  conjugate  the  verbs  of  many  of 
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these  aboriginal  languages,  one  would  discover  as  many  as 
100,000  different  forms.  This  makes  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  which  have  only  several  hundred  forms,  seem 
quite  simple  in  comparison.  Moreover,  many  of  these  so- 
called  primitive  languages  have  modes  of  expression  quite 
foreign  to  our  own.  For  example,  the  so-called  inclusive  and 
exclusive  first  person  plural  always  presents  difficulty  for 
missionaries.  In  English  we  say  **we’*  and  make  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  whether  we  mean  ourselves  and  the  audience, 
which  would  be  one  form  in  the  foreign  language,  or  whether 
we  imply  ourselves  and  others,  not  including  the  audience. 
A  missionary  in  Africa  had  not  discovered  this  distinction 
and  was  involved  in  considerable  embarrassment,  for  when 
he  spoke  on,  **We  have  all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,”  he  used  the  form  which  implied  him  and  his 
associates  and  did  not  include  the  group  to  which  he  was 
speaking.  The  natives,  of  course,  could  not  understand  why 
any  white  man  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  traveling  so  far 
to  tell  them  that  he  and  his  friends  were  sinners,  when  the 
fact  was  quite  obvious  from  the  white  man  whom  the  na¬ 
tives  had  met  before. 

“But  how  could  one  ever  learn  to  solve  language  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  the  *ampoirkwensuarkisarsolesana,’  particularly 
if  one  does  not  have  a  well-trained  native  such  as  Mr. 
Iglesias?”  The  chances  are  one  certainly  would  not  be  able 
to  find  an  informant  like  Mr.  Iglesias,  particularly  one  with 
linguistic  training.  And  this  is  just  the  reason  why  so  many 
missionaries  get  discouraged  with  native  informants.  They 
don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  explain  grammatical  problems  at  all, 
and  sometimes  are  unable  to  explain  an  apparently  very 
simple  thing  about  their  own  language.  But  right  here  we 
need  to  reverse  the  situation  in  order  to  see  it  clearly.  For 
example,  what  if  a  foreigner  should  ask  us  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  -ceive  in  the  words  perceive^  deceive,  receive, 
conceive?  We  would  be  quite  hard-pressed  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  answer,  if  any  at  all.  And  yet  we  use  these  words 
freely  and  recognize  a  common  element  which  we  are  unable 
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to  define  or  explain.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  other  lan¬ 
guages  present  such  problems  of  form  and  meaning. 

For  eight  years  now.  Camp  Wycliffe  has  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  answer  for  missionaries  just  such  varied  problems 
as  arise  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  languages  to  writing  and 
translate  the  Bible.  But  these  various  problems  of  linguistic 
analysis  are  not  at  all  as  difficult  as  they  seem  on  the  surface. 
The  basic  possibilities  of  language  structure  are  compara¬ 
tively  limited.  For  example,  words  are  constructed  by  pro¬ 
cesses  of  affixation  which  involves  adding  prefixes,  infixes, 
and  suffixes,  or  by  reduplication,  which  involves  repeating 
a  portion  of  the  word,  by  composition,  by  duplicating  conso¬ 
nants  or  vowels,  by  change  of  the  quality  of  consonants  or 
vowels,  by  change  of  tone  or  stress,  and  finally  by  a  loss  of 
some  features.  These  are  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  any 
language  in  the  world  can  construct  words.  At  Camp  Wy¬ 
cliffe  one  studies  the  methods  in  which  all  types  of  languages 
employ  these  word-building  devices,  and  once  one  has  become 
familiar  with  the  basic  building-blocks,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  them  when  they  build  into  some  rather  strange  shapes. 
It  is  because  one  deals  with  the  basic  techniques  employed  in 
all  languages  that  the  course  is  equally  applicable  to  abo¬ 
riginal  languages  in  India,  Africa,  China,  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  Latin  America,  etc.  From  the  last  eight  sessions  of 
school  over  90  missionaries  have  gone  out  under  17  different 
mission  boards  to  some  15  different  countries  in  the  world 
on  four  continents. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  puzzles  the  missionary  is 
the  amazing  confusion  of  sounds  which  he  hears  in  a  strange 
language.  Some  of  these  sounds  may  seem  very  difficult. 
For  example,  at  Camp  Wycliffe  the  class  asked  Mr.  Iglesias 
for  the  word  “flea”  in  the  San  Bias  language,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  heard  a  word  which  contained  two  k*s  which  sound 
like  minor  explosions  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  air  was 
being  rarified  behind  the  velum  and  the  glottis  was  closed  so 
that  when  the  “/c”  was  pronounced  there  was  a  distinct 
popping  noise;  but  the  students,  trained  to  recognize  such 
so-called  glottalized  consonants,  had  little  trouble  in  recog- 
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nizing  the  sounds  in  the  word  and  writing  it  as  '‘k’ak’k’an.’* 

Even  more  amazing  seem  to  be  the  problems  of  tone.  For 
example,  in  the  Mazateco  language  the  difference  between 
“devil”  and  “chief”  is  only  the  difference  of  a  glide:  The  first 
word  glides  up  slightly,  while  the  word  for  chief  is  on  level 
pitch.  You  may  well  imagine  the  embarrassment  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  upon  discovering  after  sometime  that  they  had  been 
using  the  wrong  word  in  speaking  about  the  director  of  the 
mission.  For  instead  of  calling  him  their  “chief,”  they  had 
called  him  their  “devil.”  It  only  added  confirmation  to  the 
belief  of  the  natives  that  the  missionaries  had  come  under 
the  auspices  of  Satan  himself ;  for  the  idea  of  foreign  devils 
has  certainly  not  vanished. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  just  the  length  of  the  vowel  that  makes 
so  much  difference.  Two  students  from  Camp  Wycliffe  now 
working  among  the  Eskimos  found  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “I  am  sorry”  and  “I  began  to  think”  in  the  Eskimo 
language  depends  on  the  length  of  an  a-vowel.  The  first  word 
is  “isuw’maktunga”  and  the  second  is  “isuw’maktunga.” 
Moreover,  this  difference  in  the  a-vowel  is  not  distinguishable 
by  the  quality  of  the  vowel  as  in  English,  but  only  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  prolongation — almost  imperceptible  to 
us  as  English  speakers,  for  we  are  not  trained  to  hear  these 
differences  in  length. 

One  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  of  the 
thorough  phonetic  analysis  and  drill  that  Camp  Wycliffe 
provides  for  its  students.  The  really  important  feature  of 
the  Camp  Wycliffe  work  is  the  training  which  one  gets  in 
the  actual  field  problems.  In  previous  sessions  of  Camp  Wy¬ 
cliffe,  native  informants  have  been  employed  for  the  class¬ 
room  work  and  in  the  1942  session  not  only  will  there  be 
native  informants  for  the  classroom,  but  plans  are  under 
way  to  provide  every  student  with  considerable  practice  in 
individual  work  with  informants  of  one  or  more  languages. 
Above  everything  else,  the  attempt  is  made  to  be  thoroughly 
practical. 

Last  year  the  University  of  Oklahoma  heard  that  Camp 
Wycliffe  might  have  to  change  its  location.  So  the  Uni- 
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versity  most  generously  offered  to  be  host  to  the  students  of 
the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  in  its  ninth  session, 
June  10  to  August  18,  and  to  give  those  with  university 
standing  10  units  of  credit  for  the  summer’s  work.  The 
University  has  also  placed  at  the  students*  disposal  exten¬ 
sive  athletic  and  library  facilities.  This  will  make  it  possible 
for  Camp  Wycliffe  to  meet  more  adequately  the  need  of  its 
ever  expanding  program,  but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
its  group  unity  and  spiritual  emphasis. 

Camp  Wycliffe  will  be  organized  as  a  separate  unit  on 
the  campus  and  as  in  past  years  maintain  cooperative  hous¬ 
ing  and  a  dining  hall.  Also,  the  students  will  help  about  45 
minutes  a  day  in  tasks  about  the  dining  hall  in  order  to  keep 
the  price  of  room  and  board  down  to  the  very  nominal 
figure  of  $4.00  per  week,  since  with  a  heavy  academic  course 
one  can’t  spend  all  the  time  studying  and  peeling  potatoes 
is  certainly  one  way  of  getting  relief  from  phonetics.  The 
language  courses  are  very  intensive.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  athletics  figure  so  strongly  in  the  Camp  Wy¬ 
cliffe  program.  Between  every  class,  all  but  the  “lame” 
engage  in  a  rollicking  game  of  volley  ball.  It  is  a  wonderful 
way  to  be  thoroughly  awakened  before  the  next  professor 
begins  his  task  of  keeping  the  class  from  going  to  sleep 
during  the  next  50  minutes.  Perhaps  it  really  isn’t  that  bad, 
but  certainly  some  surging  blood  in  the  system  somehow 
makes  it  easier  to  assimilate  such  technical  terms  as 
phonemes,  morphemes,  semasiology,  etc.  Every  afternoon 
the  entire  group  gives  an  hour  or  more  to  swimming,  base¬ 
ball,  tennis,  etc.,  and  this  summer  the  athletic  facilities  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  will  make  it  possible  for  an 
even  more  extensive  and  beneficial  athletic  program. 

Camp  Wycliffe  is  offering  this  summer  four  William  C. 
Bentley  scholarships  of  thirty  dollars  each.  These  awards 
are  made  in  honor  of  William  C.  Bentley  who  was  engaged 
in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  Tzeltal  Indians  of 
southern  Mexico.  He  was  taken  suddenly  from  our  fellow¬ 
ship  to  be  with  the  Lord,  and  became  the  first  graduate  of 
Camp  Wycliffe  to  give  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Master. 
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These  scholarships  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
ability,  need,  and  call  to  Bible-translation  work. 

The  spiritual  fellowship  of  Camp  Wycliffe  constitutes  one 
of  the  principal  features  and  privileges  of  the  summer’s 
course,  for  to  be  associated  with  so  many  missionaries  home 
from  the  field  and  with  those  of  so  many  different  missionary 
interests,  but  all  united  in  a  desire  to  bring  the  Word  of  God 
to  those  who  have  not  heard  before,  constitutes  a  profound 
spiritual  challenge.  The  day  begins  at  Camp  Wycliffe  with 
devotions  at  breakfast,  a  short  devotional  time  before  classes 
in  the  morning,  and  a  vesper  hour  following  the  evening 
meal,  at  which  time  the  group  engages  in  singing  and  then 
often  breaks  up  into  smaller  groups  to  pray  for  special 
missionary  problems  and  for  various  fields.  Here  one  cannot 
help  but  be  conscious  of  the  great  task  which  lies  before  one 
as  a  missionary,  and  that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
one’s  own  strength,  but  only  as  we  look  unto  the  Lord  for 
continual  guidance. 

The  real  test  of  Camp  Wycliffe  is  in  its  results,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  missionaries  who  went  out  without  such  train¬ 
ing  and  then  returned  to  the  States  and  obtained  it  have 
expressed  their  profoundest  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
such  preparation  for  the  work  on  the  field.  Three  years  ago 
a  couple  of  missionaries  from  the  Goajira  Peninsula  in 
Colombia  came  to  Camp  Wycliffe  after  one  term  on  the 
field,  during  which  time  work  with  the  Indian  groups  had 
been  quite  discouraging  due  to  the  inability  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  work  in  the  native  language.  They  said,  “The  lan¬ 
guage  seemed  to  be  such  a  hopeless  conglomeration  of  sounds 
and  with  a  grammatical  structure  apparently  so  complicated 
that  we  couldn’t  make  head  nor  tail  of  it;  and  since  we 
were  not  able  to  use  the  Indian  language,  we  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  make  any  contact  with  the  natives.”  Recently, 
however,  they  wrote,  stating  that  the  Lord  had  marvelously 
blessed  them  because  now  they  were  conducting  several 
Bible  classes  in  the  native  Indian  language,  were  having 
many  opportunities  for  evangelization,  and  within  a  few 
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months  would  be  getting  out  the  first  draft  of  the  gospel  of 
Mark. 

If  the  1000  tribes  throughout  the  world  which  have  as 
yet  had  nothing  of  the  Word  of  God  written  in  their  own 
language  are  to  be  reached  with  the  message  of  the  gospel, 
surely  there  is  need  for  young  people  to  be  trained  ade¬ 
quately  in  the  language  problems,  that  they  may  present  the 
unanswerable  truth  to  those  in  darkness  in  order  that  these 
likewise  may  have  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  which  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  His  word. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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“The  truths  of  the  gospel  are  simple,  and  the  most  de¬ 
graded  heathen  can  be  made  to  understand  their  practical 
import.  They  do  not  need  to  be  educated  or  civilized  up  to  a 
given  point  in  order  to  enable  them  to  repent  of  sin  and  accept 
of  Christ.  A  previous  work  of  civilization  might  be  more 
needful,  were  the  missionary  cause  dependent  on  mere  natural 
appliances  for  its  success.  Such  appliances  are  used,  but 
behind  them  is  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  efficacy  to  the  truth 
by  His  supernatural  power.  Relying  on  His  promised  aid,  we 
look  for  speedy  results  from  an  early  and  direct  presentation 
of  purely  spiritual  truth. .  .  .  Such,  then,  is  the  theory  of  mis¬ 
sions.  No  grander  enterprise  was  ever  undertaken  or  con¬ 
ceived.  .  .  .  Based  thus  on  immutable  truth,  the  missionary 
cause,  sustained  by  reason,  enjoined  by  Christas  own  com¬ 
mand,  fortified  by  the  divine  p^’ornises,  goes  forth,  through 
toil  and  suffering,  to  secure  a  certain  victory.  Who  will  march 
by  its  side?  Who  will  give  himself  to  its  work?  The  missionary 
cause  appeals  with  special  power  to  the  Christian  heart. 
More  than  anything  else  it  represents  the  great  object  which 
Christ  came  to  this  world  to  accomplish,  and  for  which  He 
so  freely  shed  His  precious  blood. — BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA, 
July,  1858. 
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THE  INERRANCY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  Henry  S.  Curr,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt.,  Ph.D. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  result  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  substitution  of  an  infallible  Bible  for  an  infallible  Church. 
These  words  are  usually  quoted  in  a  spirit  of  hostile  criti¬ 
cism.  The  change  is  regarded  as  being  attended  with  so 
many  drawbacks  that  any  advantages  obtained  are  very 
materially  reduced.  One  is  reminded  of  Milton’s  dislike  for 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  Commonwealth  who  tended 
at  times  to  be  rather  overbearing,  expressed  in  the  words, 
“New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.”  Whatever 
view  be  taken  of  the  significance  of  the  change,  its  occur¬ 
rence  is  beyond  all  question.  There  was  no  tenet  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  to  which  the  Reformers  clung  more  tena¬ 
ciously  than  the  inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture.  They  believed 
and  taught  with  all  their  minds  and  all  their  hearts  and  all 
their  strength  that  the  Word  of  God  is  infallible  in  every 
particular.  Until  the  middle  of  last  century  that  conviction 
was  universally  held  in  Christendom,  both  amongst  Roman¬ 
ist  theologians  and  teachers  and  Protestant.  I  regret  that  I 
am  unable  to  speak  with  authority  regarding  the  dogmas  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  on  the  subject,  or  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  other  branches  of  the  Christian  church;  but 
it  can  be  said  without  serious  fear  of  contradiction  that 
there  was  practically  universal  agreement  on  this  subject. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  century  the  rise  and  diffusion  of 
modern  criticism  has  gone  far  to  undermine  the  acceptance 
of  this  claim  for  the  Bible,  as  far  as  Protestantism  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Of  this  change  it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  C.  C.  J.  Webb, 
the  Oxford  philosopher,  was  right  when  he  stated  that  its 
effects  were  comparable  to  those  of  the  Reformation  in 
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magnitude.  In  the  same  strain  The  Times  (London)  ob¬ 
served  in  a  leading  article  on  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
that  rationalistic  criticism  had  shaken  British  Christianity  to 
its  foundations  during  that  period.  The  abandonment  of  the 
belief  that  the  Bible  was  inerrant  was  indeed  a  step  fraught 
with  grave  issues.  Since  these  days  it  has  gone  from 
strength  to  strength,  so  that  its  opponents  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  are  now  reduced  to  a  remnant,  although  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  ordinary  men  of  the  people,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  scholars  and  specialists,  still  cling  in  a 
vague  and  unreasoning  way  to  the  old  doctrine.  The  latter 
view  is  still  worthy  of  consideration  and  attention,  even  by 
those  who  cannot  accept  it.  For  has  it  not  won  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  of  so  many  men  who  marched  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time,  and  that  not  only  on  account  of  their  piety  but 
also  by  reason  of  their  capacity? 

In  all  such  discussions  it  is  well  to  clear  the  ground  by 
endeavoring  to  form  a  lucid  and  correct  notion  of  what  this 
dogma  actually  implies.  That  presupposes  some  reference 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Bible.  After  all  has  been  said, 
a  book  of  logarithms  is  infallible,  provided  that  there  are  no 
misprints.  In  England  it  is  said  that  Bradshaw’s  Railway 
Guide  is  absolutely  trustworthy.  Inerrancy  is  not  nearly 
such  a  rare  plant  as  one  might  suppose  at  the  first  blush. 
When  we  turn  to  the  Bible,  it  must,  however,  be  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  even  the  most  zealous  champion  of  its  perfections 
feels  that  he  is  making  a  big  claim,  when  he  humbly  believes 
and  asseverates  that  God’s  Word  is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  That  is  due  to  the  vast 
variety  of  subjects  with  which  it  deals.  The  Bible  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  encyclopedia.  To  it  we  may  apply  with  complete  apt¬ 
ness  the  famous  definition  of  a  well-educated  man.  He  is 
such  a  one  as  knows  something  of  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  of  some  thing.  In  the  same  way  the  Bible  tells  us  all 
that  there  is  to  know  about  God  as  far  as  the  finite  mind 
of  man  can  apprehend  the  love  which  passeth  knowledge, 
and  it  has  also  a  certain  amount  to  say  on  a  vast  variety  of 
themes.  In  that  respect  it  far  transcends  Shakespeare.  His 
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knowledge  as  revealed  in  his  writings  is  so  extensive  that 
men  have  wondered  as  to  what  occupation  he  actually  fol¬ 
lowed.  To  the  lawyer  he  speaks  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman  as  a  husbandman.  But  his  incredible  range  of  in¬ 
formation  and  insight  seems  to  be  restricted  when  compared 
with  the  Bible,  as  the  prospect  of  a  land-locked  lake  beside 
the  ocean.  That  is  great  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bible  in  human  affairs,  but  it  makes  the  task  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  endeavors  to  defend  its  inerrancy  a  hard  one. 
Can  it  be  that  it  touches  nothing  which  it  does  not  adorn 
with  truth?  The  obvious  retort  may  be  that  no  apology  is 
needed.  Joseph  Parker’s  words  rise  to  the  lips,  when  he 
said  that  he  would  as  soon  seek  to  defend  a  lion  as  the  Bible. 
Both  can  defend  themselves,  provided  only  that  they  are  let 
loose.  I  once  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  venture  to  contradict  Plato,  and  the  reply 
came  that  such  a  step  was  unthinkable.  How  much  more 
must  that  be  true  when  applied  to  the  Bible  which,  by  uni¬ 
versal  consent  of  Christendom,  so  far  outstrips  all  other 
literature  that  it  has  no  i^ivals.  It  needs  no  apologetic.  It  is 
self-evidencing.  Like  the  sun  it  shines  by  its  own  light. 

In  perfect  candor,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  is  encumbered  with 
some  serious  problems,  and  these  cannot  be  airily  dis¬ 
missed.  They  must  be  faced  and  solved.  These  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  the  single  proposition  that  a  careful  and  critical 
examination  of  the  Bible’s  contents  does  not  yield  results 
which  tally  with  a  belief  in  its  absolute  veracity.  That  does 
not  apply  so  much  to  its  teaching  regarding  God  as  to  its 
statements  of  historical  fact,  although  there  are  authorities 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  light  which  its  pages 
throw  on  the  profoundest  questions  of  man’s  destiny  is  not 
so  clear  and  unequivocal  as  was  once  supposed.  Principal 
James  Denney  of  Glasgow  was  accustomed  to  say  that  what 
our  forefathers  really  meant,  when  they  spoke  of  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Bible,  amounted  to  this  and  nothing  more — 
the  Bible  is  ever  and  always  an  infallible  guide  to  God.  That 
is  blessedly  true.  With  the  deepest  reverence  the  claim  of 
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the  Living  Word  may  be  made  for  the  Written  Word,  namely, 
that  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  it  (a  trutii 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  more  honored  in  these  days, 
when  the  testimony  of  human  experience  is  being  put  in 
place  of  the  witness  of  the  Word).  But  the  doctrine  of 
Scriptural  inerrancy  goes  far  beyond  it.  It  involves  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  position  that  Clod’s  Word  is  indeed  truth,  and 
in  it  there  is  no  error  at  all. 

The  obvious  course  is  to  bring  such  a  claim  to  the  test 
of  experiment.  That  can  best  be  done  in  two  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  statements  which  appear  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bible  can  be  investigated  to  see  if  they  bear  the  hall-mark 
of  credibility.  The  narratives  in  the  books  Pilgrim*s  Prog¬ 
ress  or  Gulliver^s  Travels  are  on  the  face  of  them  unreliable 
as  records  of  actual  experience,  whatever  be  their  peerless 
value  as  maps  and  charts  of  the  wanderings  of  men’s  souls 
and  minds  in  every  age,  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past. 
In  the  same  fashion  it  is  alleged  that  there  are  numerous 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  simply  cannot  be 
received  as  trustworthy  records  of  outward  experience.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  admit  a  principle  which  would  play  ducks 
and  drakes  with  science  and  civilization.  Every  illusion  and 
delusion  which  has  deceived  men  would  require  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  reverence,  no  matter  how  repugnant  it  was 
to  common  sense  or  universal  experience.  It  would  be  a 
paradise  for  superstitions,  especially  in  view  of  the  words  of 
Phineas  Barnum,  the  great  showman,  who  said  that  the 
public  likes  to  be  fooled.  But  no  such  folly  is  necessary. 
The  Bible  itself  leads  us  to  prove  all  things,  that  we  may 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  the  historical  sections  of  the  Bible  contradict  themselves 
in  the  most  flagrant  fashion.  The  discrepancies  are  said  to 
be  irreconcilable  on  any  theory.  These  are  the  two  main 
problems  associated  with  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible. 

Turning  to  the  Bible,  we  may  commence  with  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  In  the  middle  of  last  century  Bishop  Colenso  of 
Natal  published  a  book  which  embodied  the  results  of  a 
close  scrutiny  of  Mosaic  statistics,  amongst  other  details. 
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Many  of  these  he  declared  to  be  simply  preposterous.  The 
difficulty  does  not  jar  on  the  ordinary  reader,  since  the 
figures,  especially  of  distance,  are  given  in  a  form  which  is 
practically  unintelligible.  How  many  Bible  readers  know 
that  a  cubit  extends  to  eighteen  inches?  Nor  does  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  pay  much  attention  to  these  things  any  way.  But 
if  he  does,  he  will  certainly  find  cause  to  pause.  Thus,  the 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  amongst  the  Israel¬ 
ites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  six  hundred  thousand. 
That  is  more  than  half  a  million,  and  a  large  figure.  There 
must  be  many  towns  and  cities  of  respectable  size  whose 
entire  population  is  not  so  large.  Similar  difficulties  emerge 
again  and  again  in  the  historical  books.  It  is  well  to  confine 
ourselves  to  numbers,  for  they  admit  of  immediate  testing. 
Thus  the  Chronicler  tells  us  that  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  which  was  built  in  Jerusalem,  Solomon  offered  a 
sacrifice  of  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep.  These  are  tre¬ 
mendous  figures  with  all  that  they  involve.  The  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  so  many  arrivals  before  they  were  slaughtered, 
must  have  been  enormous.  These  are  but  the  simplest  speci- 
mans  of  the  vast  array  of  similar  facts  which  have  been 
collected  by  those  unable  to  adhere  to  the  old  doctrine  that 
the  Bible  is  wholly  true. 

As  for  contradictions,  it  is  urged  that  a  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  the  narratives  of  the  same  incident  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  will  reveal  differences  of  the  most 
astonishing  order.  In  the  same  way  the  narrations  in  the 
four  Gospels,  or  in  two  of  them,  when  they  deal  with  the 
same  episode,  are  declared  to  be  incapable  of  reconciliation. 
In  all  such  cases  the  only  feasible  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made.  In  extenuation  of  these  re¬ 
peated  blunders,  it  is  said  that  the  ancients  did  not  attach 
the  same  importance  to  strict  accuracy  as  a  modern  his¬ 
torian  does.  They  took  liberties  with  the  facts  in  no  spirit 
of  deception,  but  simply  because  their  literary  consciences 
were  unenlightened.  It  was  the  usual  practice  in  that  day. 
Again  it  is  suggested  that  such  blemishes  do  not  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  record,  considered  even  from  a  his- 
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torical  standpoint  and  quite  apart  from  its  unspeakable 
significance  for  religion.  Truth  is  declared  to  be  far  superior 
to  accuracy.  A  representation  may  be  perfectly  accurate, 
and  yet  untrustworthy  since  it  omits  the  better  part.  For 
that  reason  a  portrait  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  as  a  photograph.  The  latter  is  an  absolutely  accurate 
reproduction  of  something  or  somebody,  but  that  is  all.  The 
portrait  may  not  be  so  full  of  accurate  detail,  but  it  conveys 
the  character  of  its  subject  which  is  exceedingly  more  pre¬ 
cious.  In  the  same  fashion,  it  is  maintained  that  these  defi¬ 
ciencies  do  not  subtract  in  any  serious  measure  from  the  real 
and  abiding  value  of  the  narratives.  They  are  no  more  seri¬ 
ous  defects  than  the  spots  on  the  sun.  Indeed,  some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  truth  alone  matters.  Its  vehicle  is  of 
no  consequence,  whether  it  be  legend,  imagination,  or  actual 
fact. 

That  is  a  grave  indictment,  resting  on  a  formidable  mass 
of  evidence,  and  it  may  well  give  the  defender  of  the  historic 
dogma  reason  for  concern.  Such  a  bombardment  has  de¬ 
molished  the  defences  of  many  a  stout  fortress.  In  offering 
a  reply  one  may  fitly  begin  by  recalling  the  nature  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Bible.  It  was  not  prepared  over  a  period  of  ten 
centuries  or  more  as  a  manual  of  Hebrew  history.  Historical 
in  character  it  unquestionably  is;  still.  Biblical  history  is 
not  the  history  of  Israel  or  of  the  primitive  church,  but  the 
history  of  redemption.  It  is  His  story  par  excellence.  The 
aim  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  better  stated  than  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle  John,  with  regard  to  the  Gospel  which 
bears  his  name.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  so  written,  in  order 
that  all  who  perused  its  pages  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing,  such  men 
might  have  life  through  His  Name.  The  Bible  was  given  to 
men  that  they  might  be  saved  from  sin  and  death  by  means 
of  an  everlasting  salvation.  Now  eversrthing  must  be  judged 
by  its  purpose.  One  does  not  estimate  a  bread  knife  or  a 
butter  knife  or  a  pocket  knife  by  the  same  standards  as  a 
surgeon's  lancet.  In  the  same  way  the  Bible  was  never 
intended  to  be  an  authoritative  source  of  information  on  all 
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the  subjects  which  it  touches,  even  with  the  hem  of  its 
garment.  It  is  God’s  message  of  grace  and  peace  to  sinners, 
and  by  that  criterion  it  must  finally  stand  or  fall. 

This  message  is  conveyed  in  different  ways,  both  by 
precept  and  example.  It  is  the  record  of  God’s  acts  as  well 
as  God’s  words,  for  in  this  sphere  as  in  every  other,  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  These  redemptive  acts  were  made 
known  to  Moses  and  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they  are 
described  for  us  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  is  our  only 
source  of  information  with  reference  to  them.  From  them 
we  learn  what  God  is  like.  May  it  not  be  said  that,  if  these 
records  are  tissues  of  misstatement,  their  general  credibility 
is  impaired?  If  they  exhibit  such  indifference  to  material 
facts,  what  guarantee  do  we  have  that  they  are  not  equally 
careless  with  regard  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  and 
the  gospel?  Our  Lord  once  said  that  he  who  is  faithful  in 
that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much,  and  he  who  is 
unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much.  He  went  on  to 
ask  whether  those  who  had  been  unfaithful  in  the  unright¬ 
eous  mammon  can  reasonably  expect  men  to  commit  to  them 
the  true  riches.  And  if  we  are  not  faithful  in  that  which  is 
another  man’s,  who  shall  give  us  that  which  is  our  own? 
Similarly,  religious  teachers  who  show  but  small  respect  for 
historical  truth  do  not  commend  themselves  as  trustworthy 
guides  in  the  things  which  pertain  to  our  eternal  peace.  The 
authors  of  the  Bible  were  men  of  incomparable  genius,  and 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the 
full  force  and  meaning  of  what  they  wrote,  even  when  it 
seems  decidedly  puzzling  to  the  modern  reader.  They  surely 
knew  what  they  were  about.  Every  line  which  they  wrote 
proves  it.  It  is  quite  feasible  to  allege  that  ancient  concep¬ 
tions  and  standards  of  history  are  very  different  from  those 
which  prevail  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  another  thing  to 
concede  that  the  Bible  historians  wrote  nonsense  and  that 
they  were  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact;  for  that  is  what 
many  modern  theories  on  the  subject  really  mean  in  the 
last  analysis.  To  take  a  single  case,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Chronicler  borrowed  freely  and  without  acknowledgment 
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from  the  older  histories  of  the  Chosen  People  and  in  so  doing 
he  deliberately  modified  what  lay  before  him,  even  with  the 
loftiest  motives.  He  was  surely  better  acquainted  with  his 
business  than  all  that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  errone¬ 
ous  ideas  of  history.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  parts  of 
the  Bible  against  which  similar  criticisms  have  been  levelled. 
Their  authors  could  surely  distinguish  fact  and  fiction. 

But  it  is  desirable  to  turn  to  a  more  positive  treatment 
of  the  subject.  We  may  usefully  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Biblical  inerrancy  is  neither  mechanical  nor  magical.  The 
reader  is  not  staggered  again  and  again  as  he  discovers  the 
meticulous  correctness  with  which  information  is  imparted. 
If  one  may  so  say,  the  inerrancy  is  veiled  in  accordance  with 
the  proverb  that  the  highest  art  is  to  conceal  art.  In  that 
respect  it  resembles  the  Incarnation.  The  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  that  we  might  behold  His  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth.  Nevertheless  the  result  was  not  that  all  men  who 
heard  Him  and  saw  Him  with  their  eyes  and  looked  upon 
Him  and  handled  Him  with  their  hands,  believed  on  Him 
to  the  saving  of  their  souls.  On  the  contrary.  He  came  unto 
His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not.  Likewise  the  Bible 
is  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  yet  it  is  not  presented  to 
the  sons  of  men  in  such  a  way  that  all  must  needs  stop  and 
stare.  It  is  too  great  and  too  glorious  for  that.  It  is  more 
like  the  works  of  God  in  nature,  so  perfect  that  they  are 
never  poticed,  as  for  example  the  daily  miracle  of  light  and 
darkness.  These  arguments  will  be  found  to  be  all  the 
easier  to  believe  and  receive,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  truth 
that  the  ultimate  author  of  the  Bible  is  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
All  Scripture  is  inspired  of  God.  It  must  never  be  over¬ 
looked  that  those  who  deny  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  first 
of  all  refuse  to  concede  its  inspiration.  They  take  as  their 
point  of  departure  the  dictum  that  the  Bible  must  be  treated 
like  any  other  book.  It  is  a  purely  human  recording  of  what 
God  has  said  and  done  for  the  emancipation  of  men  from 
the  house  of  spiritual  bondage.  If  such  a  contention  be 
granted,  then  our  view  of  the  Bible  must  be  radically  altered, 
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so  radically  that  it  will  differ  as  the  poles  apart  from  that 
taken  by  our  Lord  and  the  New  Testament  writers  with 
regard  to  their  Bible,  which  was  the  Old  Testament.  They 
had  no  doubts  or  qualms  at  all,  that  holy  men  indicted  its 
books  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  the  defender  of  Biblical  inerrancy  can  meet  those 
who  differ  from  him  on  their  own  ground.  He  is  prepared 
to  grant  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  seem  hard  to  reconcile  with  any  theory  of  infallibility. 
It  is  flying  in  the  face  of  facts  to  say  otherwise.  It  exposes 
to  the  charge  of  intellectual  dishonesty.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  expects  to  receive  similarly  fair  and  just  treatment,  when 
he  calls  attention  to  another  group  of  features  which  support 
his  views.  Interwoven  with  these  statements  which  present 
such  problems,  there  are  threads  of  gold  which  tell  a  very 
different  story.  But  it  is  more  profitable  to  concentrate  at¬ 
tention  on  parts  of  the  Bible  where  evidence  of  inerrancy  is 
so  clear  that  he  that  runs  may  read.  There  are  two  famous 
instances.  One  is  the  story  of  Joseph  in  Genesis.  It  abounds 
in  minute  touches  regarding  Egyptian  life,  marvelous  in 
their  fidelity.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  make 
mistakes  in  such  a  connection,  but  these  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Even  more  eloquent  demonstration  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Luke's  account  of  Paul's  journeys  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  They  are  honeycombed  with  detail  so  intricate 
that  the  skill  and  sureness  with  which  the  historian  threads 
his  way  amongst  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  juggler's  horse 
which  had  been  trained  to  walk  among  eggs  without  break¬ 
ing  them.  All  schools  of  scholarship  are  at  one  in  commend¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  narratives.  That  reaches  its  climax 
in  the  story  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  It  was  written  by  a  lands¬ 
man  who  followed  the  profession  of  a  physician,  and  yet  it 
is  the  best  source  of  information  extant  regarding  ships  in 
these  days,  while  the  geographical  detail  is  on  the  same 
extraordinary  plane.  It  is  simply  a  miracle  of  narration. 
These  are  significant  pieces  of  information,  especially  when 
one  calls  to  mind  the  query  of  James  in  his  epistle  as  to 
whether  a  fountain  may  be  expected  to  send  forth  at  the 
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same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter.  The  Bible  does  not  speak 
with  two  voices.  It  simply  cannot  be  that  the  four  Gospels 
are  hopelessly  misleading  and  that  the  fifth  book  of  the  New 
Testament  is  accuracy  itself.  Divine  truth  is  one  and  un¬ 
divided. 

That  was  the  belief  of  countless  generations  who  have 
followed  hard  after  Christ.  They  have  numbered  in  their 
ranks  men  of  marvelous  spiritual  and  intellectual  gifts,  and 
their  testimony  should  not  be  quickly  set  aside,  specially 
since  they  clung  to  the  truth  which  is  being  considered  not 
because  they  might  have  access  thereby  to  a  treasury  of 
that  which  is  perfect  in  the  midst  of  an  imperfect  world. 
On  the  contrary,  their  motives  were  of  a  much  more  practical 
order.  They  desired  a  sure  and  secure  footing  for  faith. 
Amidst  so  much  that  was  changing  and  changeable,  they 
longed  unutterably  that  their  feet  might  be  set  upon  a  rock; 
and  just  that  they  found  in  the  Bible  whose  contents  were 
absolutely  reliable.  Its  history  and  geography  and  statistics 
concerned  them  but  little.  They  were,  however,  tremendously 
exercised  regarding  their  eternal  welfare  and  their  preserva¬ 
tion  from  all  evil,  spiritual  and  material,  while  they  travelled 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world.  They  found  the  assur¬ 
ance  which  they  craved  in  the  Book  of  Books,  which  may  be 
said  in  some  spiritual  sense  to  have  come  down  from  heaven. 
It  may  well  be  that  there  will  come  no  possibility  or  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  return  to  a  position  from  which  our  forefathers 
defied  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  until  the  Holy  Spirit  con¬ 
victs  and  convinces  us  as  He  did  them  of  an  exceeding  need. 
When  that  day  comes,  we  shall  sing  this  new  song: 

His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood. 

And  shall  from  age  to  age  endure. 

London,  England. 
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English  Bible  Exposition 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FOURTH 
GOSPEL 

By  Philip  Howard  Wichern,  Th.B. 

In  Ezekiel  47 :3-6  we  have  the  story  of  the  man  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  waters,  four  measurements  being  made,  the 
last  of  which  was  a  “river  that  I  could  not  pass  through ;  for 
the  waters  were  risen,  waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  could 
not  be  passed  through.”  This  seems  to  me  typical  of  the 
Four  Gospels  as  each  one  depicts  a  phase  of  our  Lord’s  life 
on  earth.  Each  one  has  a  deeper  realm  into  which  we  may 
step  in  understanding  our  Saviour,  from  Matthew  to  John, 
but  John  is  the  overwhelming  flood,  “the  rivers  of  living 
water”  (John  7:38),  and  an  ever-springing  well  of  water 
“springing  up  into  everlasting  life”  (John  4:14).  Here  we 
are  lost  in  the  swirling  tides  of  Deity’s  ceaseless  activity  and 
inscrutable  Person.  We  must  swim,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  pass  through  it.  The  glories  of  the  Son  of  God  come  down 
with  healing  in  His  wings  may  be  veiled,  but  so  wondrous  is 
His  simple  teaching  and  life,  that  we  feel  helpless  to  know 
Him,  and  cry  with  the  awe-stricken  crowd,  “What  manner 
of  Man  is  this?” 

This  is  the  Gospel  of  the  “Eagle,”  which  is  one  of  the 
things  too  wonderful  for  the  man  of  wisdom  (Prov.  30:19); 
for  Christ  “knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should 
testify  of  man;  for  He  knew  what  man  was.”  His  was  the 
way  of  the  eagle  in  the  air — “I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go 
to  the  Father”  (John  16:28),  and  “I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again,  and  receive  you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also”  (John  14:3).  He  is  the  keen-sighted  One, 
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seeing  into  the  Samaritan  woman’s  life,  understanding  Judas’ 
purpose  and  Pilate’s  failure. 

This  is  the  Gospel  of  Perfection,  for  chapter  by  chapter 
we  see  the  perfection  of  God’s  presentation  of  Himself.  'The 
Perfect  Son  of  God  (chap.  1)  is  seen  as  the  Perfect  Creator 
(chap.  2)  and  the  Perfect  Teacher  (chap.  3),  as  the  Perfect 
Master  (chap.  4),  a  Perfect  Judge  (chap.  5),  a  Perfect  Sus- 
tainer  of  life  (chap.  6),  a  Perfect  Priest  in  the  Temple  (chap. 

7) ,  the  Perfect  Light  on  God’s  program  and  man’s  sin  (chap. 

8) ,  the  Perfect  Healer  (chap.  9),  the  Perfect  Shepherd  (chap. 
10),  the  Perfect  Friend  (chap.  11),  and  the  Perfect  King 
(chap.  12).  In  what  fuller  way  could  He  be  presented  to  the 
world  as  the  Perfect  Example,  the  Fulfilment  of  God’s  Ideal, 
and  the  Provision  for  all  the  world’s  needs?  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  book,  we  turn  from  a  Perfect  Provision  for  pos¬ 
sible  possession  to  a  consideration  of  the  Perfect  possessions 
of  the  possessing  saint.  Christ  is  the  Example  of  service  and 
our  Perfect  Servant  (chap.  13),  the  Perfect  Provider  (chap. 
14),  the  Perfect  Lover  (chap.  15),  the  Perfect  Lord  though 
absent  (chap.  16),  the  Perfect  Highpriest  (chap.  17)  speak¬ 
ing  to  us  of  Perfect  submission  to  man  (chap.  18),  and  Per¬ 
fect  yieldedness  to  God  (chap.  19)  and  Perfect  glorification 
(chap.  20)  and  Perfect  companionship  (chap.  21). 

It  is  the  Gospel  of  Doctrine:  (chap.  1)  The  eternity  of 
Christ,  (chap.  2)  the  Creatorship  of  Christ  in  sovereignty, 
(chap.  3)  the  omniscience  of  Christ,  (chap.  4)  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  (chap.  6)  the  Equality  of  Christ  with  the  Father, 
His  Deity,  (chap.  6)  the  Life  of  God,  (chap.  7)  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (chap.  8)  the  doctrine  of  judgment,  (chap.  9)  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  Christ,  (chap.  10)  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
(chap.  11)  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  (chap.  12)  the 
doctrine  of  the  crucifixion,  (chap.  13)  the  doctrine  of  service 
and  submission,  (chap.  14)  the  Comforter,  (chap.  15)  the 
doctrine  of  abiding,  (chap.  16)  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (chap.  17)  the  doctrine  of  the  Session  of 
Christ,  (chap.  18)  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  (chap.  19)  the 
doctrine  of  sin,  (chap.  20)  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Creation, 
(chap.  21)  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  service. 
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Most  important  of  all  is  the  presentation  of  the  Burnt- 
offering  aspect  of  the  saving  work  of  our  Lord,  as  typically 
seen  in  Leviticus  1.  We  see  a  great  work  of  redemption 
accomplished  in  the  death  of  Christ,  which  is  the  viewpoint 
when  looking  at  the  man-ward  aspect  of  salvation ;  but  from 
the  God-ward  position  there  was  a  much  greater  and  more 
important  work  effected  for  the  glory  of  God,  when  Christ 
presented  His  own  perfect  self  as  an  offering  of  sweet  savour 
to  a  worthy  God.  Here  was  accomplished  the  act  which 
God  would  have  had  Adam  do,  away  back  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  But  man  failed;  and  now  Christ  is  set  forth,  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  John  shows  us  what  it  means  to 
be  an  offering  acceptable,  as  pictured  in  Psalm  24,  and  what 
is  the  thing  most  pleasing  to  God.  Three  classes  of  burnt 
offering  were  permitted,  ranging  from  the  most  usable  to  the 
least  usable.  It  is  not  the  substance  but  the  spirit  that  God 
sees.  The  offering  from  the  herd  spoke  of  service,  and  John 
shows  Christ  constantly  wearied  and  always  ministering  for 
others.  The  offering  from  the  flocks  speaks  of  provision, 
and  never  does  any  one  come  to  Christ  without  finding  full 
provision  for  all  his  wants.  And  the  offering  of  birds, 
creatures  for  pleasure,  perhaps  may  teach  us  that  all  our 
light-hearted  times  or  care-free  moments  are  to  be  to  God's 
glory  even  as  Christ  always  represented  His  Father,  in  either 
joy  or  sadness. 

The  burnt  offering  typified  Christ  offering  Himself  with¬ 
out  spot  to  God.  So  John  sees  Christ  always  spotless  and 
in  union  with  God,  as  One  being  accepted  (John  1 :49 ;  5 :20 ; 
5:40;  8:34-36).  It  was  a  voluntary  offering  (John  10:18; 
10:11;  15:13).  So  Christ  delighted  to  do  God’s  will.  He  laid 
down  His  life  of  Himself.  This  forms  one  of  the  apostle 
John’s  primary  tenets,  viz.,  that  our  love  should  abound  for 
Him,  because  He  first  loved  us.  The  victim  was  a  male  of 
one  of  the  three  classes,  and  to  be  without  blemish.  This 
signified  the  spotless  perfection  of  Christ’s  manhood  and 
Godhood,  as  we  have  seen.  The  entire  sacrifice  was  burnt  on 
the  altar,  which  declares  that  the  offering  was  wholly  for 
God.  This  devotion  of  Christ’s  heart  is  constantly  reiterated 
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in  John’s  writing  by  the  mention  of  the  name  Father  so 
often  by  Christ.  Only  the  skin  of  the  sacrifice  did  the  priest 
receive,  suggesting  perhaps  that  only  the  mere  surface  of 
Christ’s  offering  up  of  Himself  to  God  can  be  appreciated 
by  us  as  priests.  The  waters  are  too  deep.  As  the  inwards 
were  washed  with  water,  so  Christ’s  emotions,  as  well  as  His 
ways  and  words,  when  judged  by  the  Word  of  God,  were 
found  to  be  sinless.  Only  John  tells  us  of  the  sinful  woman 
whose  accusers  fled  before  the  charge,  “Let  him  that  is  with¬ 
out  sin,  cast  the  first  stone.”  But  most  important  is  the 
appropriation  which  the  offerer  was  privileged  to  make.  Here 
is  the  heart  of  John’s  Gospel.  The  worshipper  laid  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  burnt  offering  to  make  an  atonement  for 
himself,  a  covering  for  himself  and  his  sin.  All  of  this  spot¬ 
less  perfection  was  accepted  or  transferred  to  him,  which 
eventually  is  the  opposite  of  the  other  offerings.  So  Christ 
does  not  here  transfer  our  sins  to  Himself,  but  transfers  His 
holiness  and  glorious  perfection,  as  delectable  as  a  sweet 
incense  to  God’s  nostrils,  to  us  who  hide  ourselves  in  shame 
from  God’s  presence.  Here  is  substitution  for  our  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  rather  than  for  salvation.  And  John,  who  knew  Christ 
perhaps  better  than  any  other,  eagerly  pictures  these  spotless 
perfections  that  we  might  rejoice,  and  that  “ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing 
ye  might  have  life  through  His  name.”  What  greater  stimulus 
could  be  wanted  to  cause  one  to  study  deeply  and  minutely 
the  treasures  John  has  left  for  our  “growth  in  grace  and 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”! 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 


PREMILLENNIALISM:  ITS  RELATIONS 
TO  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE 

By  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D. 

(Reprinted  from  the  April-June  Number,  1888) 

The  great  and  increasing  interest  in  eschatology  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  religious  life  of 
our  times.  It  is  manifest  even  in  the  secular  sphere.  The 
various  schemes  of  socialism,  communism,  and  even  an¬ 
archism,  are  all  essentially  eschatologic  in  their  character, 
in  that  they  all  seek  to  produce  an  ideally  perfect  state  on 
earth,  the  absolute  ultimatum  of  human  progress.'  In  the 
religious  sphere  the  same  interest  is  evinced  by  the  activity 
of  discussion  concerning  the  future  of  the  individual, — con¬ 
ditional  immortality,  restorationism,  future  probation,  and 
so  on ;  as  also  in  the  increasing  study  of  unfulfilled  prophecy 
regarding  the  future  of  the  race  on  earth.  Under  this  last 
head  specially  noticeable  is  the  evidently  rising  interest  in 
the  question  of  the  premillennial  advent.  As  on  the  doctrinal 
side  the  question  has  come  up  in  connection  with  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture  by  eminent  exegetes  like  Alford,  Tregelles, 
Lange,  Ellicott,  and  others,  so  it  no  less  naturally  emerges 
on  the  practical  side  of  Christian  life,  in  connection  with  the 
great  revival  of  active  interest  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  For  the  more  that  this  work  demands  of  men  and 
money,  the  more  urgent  it  is  felt  to  be  that,  if  possible,  the 
church  should  be  assured  beyond  doubt  as  to  the  Scripture 
teaching  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  in  this  work. 
Hence  interest  in  the  controversy  steadily  increases,  and, 
more  and  more,  men  among  the  ablest  in  the  church  are 

‘See  Auberlen,  Der  Prophet  Daniel,  u.s.vi.,  p.  213. 
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coming  out  as  participants  in  the  discussion  on  the  one  side 
of  the  question  or  the  other.  While  there  are  many  by  whom 
premillennialism  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  disliked, 
and  who  would  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  present  agitation 
of  the  subject  might  die  out,  yet  when  the  generation  has 
brought  forth  men  such  as  Alford,  Godet,  Delitzsch,  Birks, 
Auberlen,  Van  Oosterzee,  and  many  others  of  like  standing, 
as  advocates  of  one  form  or  other  of  premillennialism,  it  is  felt 
more  and  more  that  the  subject  cannot  well  be  ignored,  as  if 
it  were  merely  a  fantastic  dream  of  weak-minded  and  fa¬ 
natical  enthusiasts,  or  of  ill-balanced  and  ill-educated  theo¬ 
logians. 

And  yet  because  many  have  been  accustomed  all  their 
life  to  associate  in  their  minds  such  views  with  such  a  class 
of  persons,  and  have  therefore  not  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  examine  into  the  subject  closely,*  one  often  has 
occasion  to  observe  that  many  otherwise  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  even  some  learned  theologians,  labor  under  the 
most  erroneous  impressions  as  to  what  those  beliefs  really 
are  which  premillennialists  commonly  regard  as  essential  to 
their  eschatology,  and  naturally  also  entertain  no  less  im¬ 
perfect  or  mistaken  views  as  to  their  bearing  on  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article 
to  indicate  what  appear  to  be  the  essential  elements  in  the 
premillennial  eschatology,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to 
gather  these  from  the  teachings  of  its  most  competent  advo¬ 
cates;  then  briefly  to  state  the  leading  arguments  which  they 
adduce  for  their  beliefs;  and,  finally,  to  point  out  the  appar¬ 
ent  doctrinal  affinities  and  practical  bearing  of  this  type  of 
eschatology. 

I.  The  propositions  which  seem  to  be  essential  and  fun- 


*Even  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  in  his  Systematic  Theology  begins  the  discussion 
of  the  Second  Advent  by  remarking  that  “the  subject  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  without  taking  a  survey  of  all  the  prophetic  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,”  which  “cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  any  one  who 
has  not  made  the  study  of  the  prophecies  a  specialty”;  and  then  with 
admirable  candor,  tells  the  reader  that  he  himself  “has  no  such  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  work”!  (Op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  790). 
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damental  to  premillennial  eschatology,  in  all  its  various 
forms,  may,  we  believe,  be  stated  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  Scriptures  teach  us  to  expect  on  the  earth  a 
universal  triumph  of  the  gospel,  and  a  prolonged  supremacy 
of  righteousness  and  truth. 

(2)  They  also  teach  that  we  are  to  expect  a  personal, 
visible  return  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ,  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father. 

(3)  The  teachings  of  the  Scripture  forbid  us  to  place 
the  predicted  reign  of  righteousness  on  this  side  the  personal 
advent;  they  therefore  compel  us  to  place  it  on  the  other 
side  of  that  event.  Whence  it  follows  that  we  must  conclude 
that— 

(4)  The  purpose  of  the  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth 
is  to  set  up  and  administer  the  promised  kingdom  of  right¬ 
eousness,  by  establishing  over  the  whole  earth  a  theocratic 
government,  vested  in  the  Son  of  man  and  his  risen  and 
glorified  people  who  shall  have  believed  on  him  up  to  the 
time  of  his  appearing. 

Obviously,  in  the  first  two  of  these  propositions  premil- 
lennialists  are  at  one  with  most  evangelical  Christians.  The 
controversy  centers  on  the  latter  two,  and  primarily  on  the 
third.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  many  other  beliefs,  more 
or  less  closely  and  universally  connected  with  these,  upon 
some  of  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  premil- 
lennialists  themselves.  Such  are  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  position  of  that  nation  in  the 
expected  new  order  of  things ;  the  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  antichrist;  the  distinction  in  time 
between  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the 
wicked,  etc.  But  we  believe  that  none  of  these,  even  the  last 
named,  is  so  inseparable  from  the  premillennial  system  as  to 
be  entitled  to  a  place  among  its  fundamental  affirmations. 
On  some  of  these,  indeed,  many  of  their  opponents  have 
agreed  with  them.* 

‘Thus  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover,  no  millennarian,  as  every  one 
knows,  in  his  (preteristic)  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  John,  criti¬ 
cizes  Vitringa  and  others  for  regarding  Rev.  xx.  5  as  “doubtful”  ground 
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In  this  connection  it  will  be  desirable  to  advert  to  certain 
points  upon  which  one  often  meets  with  misconceptions  as 
to  premillennialist  beliefs.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  it  is  not  involved  in  the  system  that  a  time 
is  fixed  for  the  second  advent.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Miller, 
among  the  first  in  recent  times;  and  to  this  day,  in  arguing 
with  premillennialists,  reference  is  often  made  to  the  disas¬ 
trous  mistakes  of  himself  and  his  followers  in  this  matter. 
But  Mr.  Miller  was  not  a  premillennialist,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  now  commonly  used.  In  common  with  post- 
millennialists  he  expected  that  the  appearing  of  the  Lord 
would  bring  the  history  of  the  race  on  earth  to  an  immediate 
close,  which  premillennialists,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
deny.  And  although  here  and  there  individual  premillennial¬ 
ists,  in  direct  opposition  to  Christ’s  plain  words,  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  name  a  year  in  which  the  Lord  might  be  expected, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  of  representative  stand¬ 
ing  who  has  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  their  testimony 
against  this  error  has  been  in  general  as  outspoken  as  that 
of  their  opponents.  A  bare  reference  to  such  names  as  those 
of  the  Bonars,  Canons  Fausset  and  Birks,  Tregelles,  Alford, 
Godet,  and  many  others,  will  suffice  to  show  how  groundless 
is  the  vulgar  impression  on  this  matter.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  not  a  few,  agreeing  with  the  principles  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  adopted  by  Mede,  Newton,  Faber,  and  other  interpreters 
of  the  historical  school,  both  premillennialist  and  post-mil- 
lennialist,  have  believed  that  the  limits  of  certain  dispensa- 
tional  periods  were  revealed  in  Scripture,  after  the  analogy 


for  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  first  resurrection,  and  thinks  any  exegesis 
which  would  make  it  teach  anything  else  “incongruous.”  See  op.  cU.,  vol. 
I,  pp.  176,  178,  397;  II,  p.  360,  475-477.  More  lately,  Duesterdieck,  in 
his  antimillennarian  Commentary  on  the  same  book,  also  maintains  on 
exegetical  grounds  the  literal  sense  of  Rev.  xx.  4-6,  as  predicting  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  saints  before  the  rest  of  the  dead;  but  thinks  that  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  thousand-years’  reign  the  writer  of  this  book  erred,  and  teaches 
what  is  opposed  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  See  Hand-Book  to  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  John,  translated  by  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  pp.  465,  85.  In  the  recent 
“Symposium  on  the  Second  Advent,”  in  The  British  ff'eekly,  Principal 
Edwards,  arguing  against  millennarians,  also  affirms  his  own  belief  in 
the  same  interpretation  of  Rev.  xx.  5,  so  far  as  regards  a  literal  resurrec¬ 
tion  before  the  millennium. 
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of  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  in  connection 
with  the  first  advent.  But  no  one,  that  we  are  aware,  among 
reputable  interpreters  of  this  class,  has  ventured,  even  on 
this  hypothesis,  to  maintain  that  the  beginning,  or,  by  conse¬ 
quence,  the  end,  of  such  periods  could  be  certainly  known 
to  a  year;  and  still  less  that  any  such  supposed  terminal 
date  indicated  the  year  in  which  the  personal  advent  was 
without  doubt  to  be  expected. 

The  belief  of  premillennialist  interpreters  of  this  school 
is  no  more  than  this;  that  such  chronological  data  indicate 
“the  approaching  end  of  the  age.”*  A  large  part,  however, 
of  modern  premillennialists  are  of  the  futurist  school  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  insist  that  we  have  no  chronological  data 
in  Scripture  which  indicate  even  the  approach  of  the  end. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  modern  premil¬ 
lennialists  do  not  believe  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
will  immediately  end  the  existence  of  men  in  the  fiesh  upon 
the  earth.  While  others  believe  that  the  present  dispensa¬ 
tion  is  final,  and  that  its  end  will  be  the  end  of  history  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  race  upon  the  earth,  premillennialists, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  school  of  the  “Adventists,”  deny 
this,  and  agree  that  for  at  least  a  long  time  after  the  advent 
and  the  resurrection  of  “the  church  of  the  first-born”  (Heb. 
xii.22),  human  life  on  earth  will  continue.’  Through  a 
failure  to  understand  their  belief  in  this  respect,  the  objec¬ 
tion  is  often  made  to  what  is  imagined  to  be  premillennial¬ 
ism,  that  it  is  incredible  that  with  the  resources  of  the 
earth  yet  scarcely  touched,  and  human  progress,  as  it  would 
seem,  scarcely  begun,  the  second  advent  should  occur,  and 
the  world  and  all  upon  it  be  destroyed,  possibly  in  the  near 
future.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  premillennialists 

’Such  is,  e.g.,  the  position  of  Mr.  Grattan  Guinness  in  his  recent  work  so 
named;  in  which  he  says: — “According  to  the  testimony  of  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  the  end  is  near,  but  none  can  say  how  near,  or  determine  its 
actual  epoch”  {The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age,  p.  471).  To  the  same 
effect  write  Professor  Birks,  of  Cambridge  University,  in  Thoughts  on 
Sacred  Prophecy,  pp.  105,  119;  Elliott,  Horae  Apocalypticae,  5th  ed.,  pp. 
238-239,  et  passim;  and  many  others. 

‘See,  e.g.,  Birks,  Four  Prophetic  Empires,  pp.  310-326;  and  his  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  pp.  317-319. 
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generally  have  no  expectation  that  the  advent  will  put  an 
immediate  end  to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  human 
race  on  earth,  but  only  that  it  will  place  that  progress  under 
new  conditions,  and  those  far  more  favorable  than  the 
present.*  The  appearing  of  Christ,  in  their  belief,  marks  the 
end  indeed  of  the  aion,  or  “age,”  but  not  of  the  kosmos,  or 
“world.”  It  is  true  that  we  read  of  a  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fire  in  “the  day  of  the  Lord”;  but  premillennialists 
understand  that  phrase  to  denote  a  prolonged  period  of  time, 
after  the  analogy,  for  instance,  of  the  “days”  of  the  crea¬ 
tion;  nor  do  they  believe  that  the  Scripture  language  is  such 
as  to  compel  us  to  believe  that  even  the  fiery  catastrophe 
predicted  as  to  occur  in  “the  day  of  the  Lord,”  must  occur 
at  its  very  beginning,  or  shall  of  necessity  destroy  the  planet, 
though  it  shall  issue  in  the  appearing  of  “a  new  earth” 
(2  Pet.  iii.  13). 

From  this  it  follows,  and  is  of  consequence  to  observe, 
that  the  most  of  modern  premillennialists  believe  that  the 
coming  age  which  the  second  advent  shall  introduce,  will  be 
marked  by  a  two-fold  order  of  humanity:  (1)  The  saints  of 
the  first  resurrection,  to  whom,  jointly  with  the  Son  of  man, 
the  government  of  the  race  shall  then  be  committed;  and 
(2)  The  nations  in  the  flesh, — ^the  then  converted  remnant 
of  Israel  and  the  Gentiles, — ^who  shall  be  the  subjects,  as  the 
former  class  shall  be  the  rulers,  in  the  coming  kingdom. 
Through  a  failure  to  apprehend  this  distinction,  beliefs  have 
been  imputed  to  premillennialists  which  they  utterly  repudi¬ 
ate.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  great  mistake  to  represent  them  as 
believing  that  in  the  resurrection  the  saints  “shall  rise  and 
reign  in  the  flesh.’”  In  opposition  to  such  a  gross  imagina- 

*So,  e.g.,  Professor  Godet  says  that  after  the  Parousia  “all  will  go  on  as 
it  did  before;  only  the  mind  of  humanity  will  have  been  transformed  by 
this  divine  manifestation.  .  .  .  Then  will  begin  what  is  called  in  the  Reve¬ 
lation  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years.  This  reign  will  be  the  great  period 
of  Christian  civilization"  (“Symposium  on  the  Second  Advent,”  in  The 
British  Weekly,  July  15,  1887).  See  also,  Lange’s  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation,  Am.  ed.,  “Excursus  on  The  New  Jerusalem”  by  the  Am. 
Editor,  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D.,  p.  391 ;  Ebrard,  Christliche  Dogmatik, 
pp.  748-749;  Luthardt,  Lehre  von  den  Letzten  Dingen,  pp.  34-35. 

^Even  the  late  Professor  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  strangely  fell  into  this  misap¬ 
prehension.  See  his  Outlines  of  Theology,  rev.  ed.,  p.  571. 
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tion  they  agree  with  all  Christians  in  maintaining  the  obvi¬ 
ous  sense  of  those  words  of  our  Lord,  that  the  sons  of  the 
resurrection  neither  “marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
are  as  the  angels  of  God”  (Matt.  xxii.  30). 

It  should  be  further  said  that  it  is  not  even  essential  to 
the  premillennial  eschatology  that  one  shall  maintain  the 
continued  and  local  presence  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  saints  in 
resurrection  life  at  any  particular  place  on  earth  during  the 
millennial  period;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  reputable  author¬ 
ity  who  would  insist  that  because  Christ  and  the  risen  saints 
shall  in  that  age  administer  the  government  of  the  world, 
therefore  they  must  mingle  with  men  in  the  flesh  after  the 
manner  in  which  we  mingle  with  one  another  now.*  In 
reference  to  this  question,  premillennialists  often  refer  to 
the  relation  which  the  risen  Lord  sustained  to  his  disciples 
still  in  the  fleshly  life,  during  the  forty  days  before  his  public 
ascension,  as  very  possibly  a  suggestion  of  the  state  of  things 
which  may  exist  in  the  days  of  the  coming  kingdom.*  How¬ 
ever  opinion  may  vary  on  this  matter,  we  believe  that  most 
intelligent  premillennialists  would  regard  no  more  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  eschatology  than  simply  the  personal  return  of 
the  Lord  and  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  age,  and  the  establishment  therewith  of 
theocratic  rule  over  the  whole  world  in  the  place  of  present 
earthly  politics. 

Recent  controversy  on  this  subject  makes  it  necessary  to 
add  that,  however  here  and  there  some  premillennarians  may 
have  expressed  themselves  in  a  way  that  may  have  justly 
laid  them  open  to  misapprehension,  it  is  nevertheless  not 
true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  premillennial  escha- 

'Professor  Godet’s  words  deserve  to  be  noted  here.  He  says,  after  affirming 
that  the  Parousia  will  be  premillennial,  “There  will  be  no  mingling  here 
below  of  immortal  risen  ones  with  sinners  who  have  still  to  die — an  opin¬ 
ion  which  Professor  Beet  wrongly  ascribes  to  millennarians.  The  living 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  hold  more  free  communion  with  them  than  is  now 
possible  between  the  dwellers  in  earth  and  heaven.  But  neither  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  nor  in  the  Revelation,  is  there  the  least  indication  of  the 
visible  and  permanent  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  elect  on  earth  during 
all  that  period”  (The  British  Weekly,  July  15,  1887,  p.  162). 

•So,  e.g.,  Ebrard,  Christliche  Dogmatik,  Vol.  II,  p.  737. 
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tology  involves  the  denial  of  the  present  exaltation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the  mediatorial  throne.  No  stronger 
declarations  of  this  vital  truth  can  be  found  than  we  meet 
in  the  writings  of  the  strongest  premillennialists.’® 

II.  After  this  brief  exposition  of  what  appear  to  be  the 
most  essential  and  fundamental  elements  in  the  premillen- 
nial  eschatology,  we  have  now  to  indicate,  briefly,  the  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  argument  upon  which  its  advocates  depend  for 
its  support. 

Of  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  four  fundamental 
propositions,  there  is  no  need  here  to  give  the  proof.  They 
belong  to  the  general  belief  of  all  evangelical  Christians,  and 
the  Scripture  testimony  both  as  to  the  final  subjection  of  the 
world  to  Christ  and  the  future  personal  second  advent,  is 
familiar  to  all.  As  for  the  proof  of  the  remaining  two 
propositions,  which  embody  what  belongs  distinctively  to 
premillennialist  belief,  it  should  be  premised  that  premil- 
lennialists  would  not  generally  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
frequent  statement  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  whole 
system  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  the  famous  passage 
concerning  the  “thousand  years”  in  Revelation  xx.  One  and 
all  would  claim  that  however  strong  the  argument,  in  their 
opinion,  from  that  passage,  especially  as  regards  the  length 
of  interval  between  the  resurrections,  yet  the  truth  of  the 
system  as  embodied  in  propositions  (3)  and  (4)  above,  would 
not  be  affected  though  it  were  to  be  dropped  out  of  the 
Scripture.  No  more  is  the  frequent  statement  justified  by 
facts,  that  the  proof  of  premillennialism  turns  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  symbolical  rather  than  the  plain  and 
literal  portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

Of  propositions  (3)  and  (4),  as  given  above,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  former  refers  to  the  chronological  relation 
of  the  second  advent  to  the  expected  triumph  of  the  king- 


’**Illu8trations  of  this  fact  may  be  found  on  every  hand.  See,  e.g.,  Van 
Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  Sec.  cxiii.,  and  especially  the  admirable 
chapter  in  The  Image  of  Christ,  on  “The  God-Man  in  the  World”;  also, 
Delitzsch,  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Vol.  I,  p.  109; 
Ebrard,  Christliche  Dogmatik,  pp.  291-294. 
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dom  of  Christ;  and  the  latter  to  the  purpose  of  that  advent. 
In  opposition  to  so-called  post-millennialists  of  every  variety, 
premillennialists  affirm  that  the  advent  precedes  the  prom¬ 
ised  earthly  triumph  of  the  gospel.  This  proposition  they 
support  by  a  great  variety  of  Scripture  proof,  the  most  of 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  comprehensive  affirmation 
that  the  representation  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  give  of  the  character  and  history  of  the  period 
between  the  first  and  the  second  advents  is  such  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  possibility  within  its  limits  of  any  such  happy 
state  of  things  as  the  Old  Testament  prophets  predict  in 
connection  with  Messiah’s  reign.  They  urge  that  whereas 
the  Old  Testament  predictions  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  are 
universalistic  in  their  character,  the  New  Testament  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  period  before  the  second  advent  are  the 
opposite  of  this;  that  where  the  former  tell  us  of  ’*all  na¬ 
tions”  serving  and  obeying  the  Christ  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxii.  11), 
the  New  Testament  tells  us  that  whereas  “many  are  called, 
few  are  chosen,”  and  represents  this  state  of  things  as  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  dispensation  till  the  marriage  feast  is 
set  (Matt.  xxii.  2-14).  Again,  they  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that,  while  the  Old  and  New  Testament  prophecies  agree  in 
predicting  the  national  repentance  of  Israel  as  the  event 
which  shall  be  as  “life  from  the  dead”  (Rom.  xi.  16)  to  the 
sinful  world,  and  so  usher  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ,  it  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  the  versions 
of  the  Olivet  discourse  in  Matthew  xxiv.  and  Luke  xxi.,  that 
our  Lord  represents  the  tribulation  upon  Israel  as  continuing 
until  “the  times  of  the  Gentiles”  are  ended,  and  the  signs 
appear  which  usher  in  the  glorious  epiphany  of  the  “Son 
of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.”  It  is  further  noted, 
as  strictly  accordant  with  this,  that  Peter  urges  his  nation  to 
repent  by  this  very  consideration,  that  so  God  “may  send 
the  Christ  appointed  for  them,  even  Jesus”  (Acts  iii.  20, 
Greek  and  R.V.). 

It  is  thus  argued  that  if  the  triumph  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
on  earth  only  begins  when  Israel  repents,  and  if,  according 
to  our  Lord,  Israel’s  apostasy  spans  the  whole  period  from 
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the  crucifixion  to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  then,  obviously,  the  predicted  period  of  earthly 
blessing  lies  the  other  side  the  advent. 

Another  argument  of  analogous  character  is  derived 
from  the  prediction  of  “the  apostasy”  and  the  appearing  of 
“the  man  of  sin”  as  given  by  Paul  in  2  Thessalonians  ii., 
where  premillennialists  affirm  that  the  development  and 
history  of  the  apostasy  is  made  to  cover  the  whole  time  from 
the  date  of  that  Epistle  until  “the  manifestation  of  Christ’s 
presence,” — ^words  which  the  apostle,  both  in  this  Epistle 
and  elsewhere,  uses  only  of  a  visible  personal  advent.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  they  say,  this  steady  growth  of  the  apostasy  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  assumption  that  during  any  part  of  the 
period  so  occupied,  Christ’s  kingdom  will  obtain  such  uni¬ 
versal  ascendancy  as  the  Old  Testament  prophets  predict. 

The  premillennialist  school  urge  in  addition  that  their 
understanding  of  these  passages  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the 
silence  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  to  any  such  blessed 
period  to  be  expected  this  side  his  second  coming,  but  by  the 
additional  fact  that  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  give 
any  formal  description  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  world 
as  the  advent  draws  near,  they  depict  it  in  very  dark  colors. 
Not,  indeed,  that  they  see  nothing  good  in  those  last  days; 
they  all  agree  in  representing  them  as  marked  by  a  universal 
dissemination  of  the  gospel;  but  none  the  less  it  is  said  that 
the  last  days  shall  be  characterized  by  a  prevalence  of  the 
“form  of  godliness”  without  its  power  (2  Tim.  iii.  1-5),  and 
by  the  clamor  of  a  scepticism  denying  the  advent  alto¬ 
gether,  on  the  ground  of  the  observed  uniformity  of  natural 
law  (2  Pet.  iii.  3-4). 

Toronto,  Canada. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1942) 


President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 


God's  Purpose  In  This  Age.  By  John  H.  McComb,  D.D. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  93  pp.  $1.00. 

Dr.  McComb  has  presented  us  with  a  series  of  addresses 
in  brief  space  and  the  book  is  named  after  the  first  in  the 
series.  Other  chapters  are:  Satan’s  Propaganda;  The  Deity 
of  Christ;  Glorying  in  the  Cross;  The  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints;  The  Seat  of  Authority;  Proofs  of  Divine  Paternity; 
After  Death  What? 

The  publisher  well  declares :  “A  tonic  for  the  present  hour 
in  world  history,  which  seeks  to  foster  faith  and  banish 
doubt  and  indifference  to  the  things  of  God.  The  author 
here  presents  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  a  direct,  forceful  manner,  for  instruction  and  comfort  and 
evangelization.  The  addresses  when  originally  delivered 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  both  old  and  young  people, 
and  their  stress  on  basic  doctrine  will  command  attention 
among  all  classes  of  readers.” 

The  reading  of  these  pages  has  been  an  inspiration.  They 
reflect  the  terse  style  of  a  thoroughly  enlightened  and  sincere 
metropolitan  preacher.  The  book  will  be  cherished  by  all 
who  hear  Dr.  McComb  as  preacher  and  should,  also,  reach 
a  multitude  who  are  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The  book 
is  dedicated  to  his  mother  to  whom  he  was  supremely  de¬ 
voted  and  who,  since  its  publication,  has  been  called  to  her 
heavenly  home. 

Walks  With  Our  Lord  Through  John’s  Gospel.  By  Erling 

C.  Olsen.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  Two  volumes,  651  pp. 

$3.00. 

The  riches  of  God’s  measureless  grace  are  stored  in  the 
Gospel  by  John;  yet  comparatively  few  books  have  been 
written  as  expositions  of  it.  Mr.  Olsen,  having  completed  an 
extended  study  of  the  Psalms  in  radio  messages,  has  con¬ 
tinued  his  radio  ministry  for  more  than  two  years  in  the 
Gospel  by  John.  The  studies  in  the  Psalms  were  published 
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when  that  ministry  was  concluded  and  were  highly  com¬ 
mended  in  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA.  Mr.  Olsen  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  the  series  on  the  Gospel  by  John  and  these  messages 
are  published  in  two  volumes,  in  all  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages.  The  lessons  have  been  given  at  a  stated  hour  each 
week  out  of  New  York  City  over  radio  station  WMCA  and 
out  of  Philadelphia  over  radio  station  WIP. 

Mr.  Olsen  is  a  business  man  with  unusual  responsibility, 
but  he  has  for  a  term  of  years  continued  a  helpful  expository 
testimony  over  the  radio  covering  the  eastern  seaboard.  His 
name  is  a  household  feature  in  thousands  of  Christian  homes. 
Many,  indeed,  who  have  heard  these  rare  expositions  of 
John’s  Gospel  are  happy  now  that  they  are  available  in  book 
form.  Of  these  refreshing  blessings.  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Smith 
writes:  “As  to  this  particular  book  .  .  .  there  is  not  another 
layman  anywhere  in  America,  and  very,  very  few  ministers 
on  our  continent  who  could  produce  such  a  work  as  this  .  .  . 
No  layman  in  the  English  world  today,  week  after  week, 
year  after  year,  is  so  clearly,  so  winsomely,  so  courageously, 
so  authoritatively,  interpreting  the  Word  of  God,  in  all  its 
breadth  and  depth  and  variety  of  teachings,  as  the  author 
of  these  messages.”  This  is  well  stated  and  being  so  true  to 
fact  is  endorsed  fully  by  this  reviewer. 

With  all  his  obligation  as  executive  vice  president  of  a 
large  financial,  statistical  and  investment  advisory  firm  of 
Wall  Street,  Mr.  Olsen  bears  a  national  testimony  for  Christ 
and  this  requires  many  hours  of  application  to  the  message 
he  is  preparing.  In  these  volumes  we  have  deep,  sane,  and 
spiritual  exposition  and  all  in  the  light  of  the  ideals  and 
problems  which  confront  an  eminently  successful  business 
man.  Even  those  who  can  purchase  but  few  books  will  do 
well  to  specialize  on  these,  and  they  are  unreservedly  recom¬ 
mended.  It  is  a  joy  to  commend  the  worthwhile  authorship 
of  a  dear,  personal  friend. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War.  By  Prof.  Loraine 

Boettner,  D.D.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  119  pp.  $1.00. 

Most  timely  is  this  small  volume  by  one  who  is  fast  ad¬ 
vancing  to  a  place  of  recognized  influence  as  a  worthy  the¬ 
ological  writer.  The  theme  is  one  upon  which  the  best  of 
Christians  seem  unable  to  agree.  This  is  a  clear  analysis  of 
the  most  vital  issues  involved  in  the  problem  and  with  it 
the  vast  majority  of  Christian  citizens  are  in  agreement.  It 
is  helpful  to  follow  through  so  faithful  a  presentation.  The 
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book  is  to  be  commended  and  its  reading  now  will  be  a 
genuine  advantage. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

Cotton  Mather.  A  Bibliography  of  His  Works.  By  Thomas 
James  Holmes.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  3  vols.  $16.00. 

In  his  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  Holmes  states  that  “Cot¬ 
ton  Mather  is  still  the  most  salient,  representative,  interest¬ 
ing,  controversial,  provocative  figure  of  the  Colonial  New 
England  scene.”  This  bibliography  furnishes  an  easy  grasp 
of  the  outlines  of  his  known  printed  works,  which  number  a 
total  of  four  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  work  is  by  no 
means  a  biography,  but  seeks  to  give  an  interpretation  of 
Cotton  Mather  by  the  quotation  of  the  truly  representative 
passages  of  his  text.  The  aim  stated  by  Mr.  Holmes  is, 
“First,  to  authenticate  Mather’s  authorship  of  each  work; 
second,  to  describe  accurately  its  physical  component  parts 
as  its  printer  designed  it — in  which  we  used,  where  possible, 
a  comparison  of  copies;  third,  to  understand  its  text  in  the 
light  of  the  author’s  surroundings,  and  to  convey  a  true  im¬ 
pression  of  it  to  our  own  readers.”  Mr.  Holmes  includes 
notes  of  fifteen  titles  which  Mather  prepared  definitely  for 
the  press  but  which  for  various  reasons  were  not  published, 
and  about  one  hundred  fifty-six  unnumbered  entries  which 
include  one  hundred  twenty-two  paraphrased  and  imperfect 
titles  that  have  been  sometimes  regarded  as  true  titles.  The 
title  page  of  the  first  edition  of  each  work,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  also  the  second  edition,  has  been  produced.  The  work 
is  thorough  and  of  unquestioned  value,  and  is  truly  a  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  better  understanding  of  Cotton  Mather 
and  the  interesting,  pregnant  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Professor  James  T.  Spangler 

The  Cross  Above  The  Crescent.  The  Validity,  Necessity, 
and  Urgency  of  Missions  to  Moslems.  By  Samuel  Marinus 
Zwemer.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  292  pp.  $2.00. 

“There  are  two  ways  of  studying  Islam:  that  of  the 
scholar  in  his  library,  and  that  of  the  preaching  missionary. 
Both  are  necessary.”  The  latter  way,  however,  has  the  real 
advantage. 

After  forty  years  in  Arabia  and  Egypt  and  a  fifty  years’ 
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acquaintance  with  Islam  Dr.  Zwemer  professes  not  to  know 
Islam  to  its  depth.  And  yet  in  this  book  we  have  one  of  the 
maturest  presentations  of  the  Moslem  religion. 

There  are  three  general  divisions  in  the  presentation. 
First  “the  character  and  some  of  the  teachings” ;  second,  the 
“present  situation”;  third,  “the  method  of  evangelism  and 
the  nearest  way  to  the  Moslem  heart.”  Surely  we  have  in 
these  seventeen  chapters  the  climax  of  the  seventeen  books 
Dr.  Zwemer  has  personally  written,  and  the  ten  in  which  he 
had  collaborators.  And  in  the  same  connection  there  should 
be  included  his  many  articles  in  The  Moslem  World.  Through¬ 
out  the  seventeen  chapters  there  is  a  constant  note  expressed 
and  more  often  implied,  of  the  profoundest  love  for  the 
Moslem  peoples  in  every  part  of  the  Islamic  world,  as  it  has 
grown  during  the  author’s  many  years  of  missionary  en¬ 
deavor  and  in  travels  in  Moslem  lands. 

All  of  these  chapters  are  in  the  author’s  inimitable  style 
and  in  his  well-nigh  perfect  English,  so  apparent  in  all  of  his 
writings.  But  the  last  five  chapters  are  the  climax  and  the 
charm,  in  which  he  is  so  gracious  toward  those  with  whom 
he  cannot  agree,  and  so  positive  and  dogmatic,  as  always,  in 
setting  forth  his  uncompromising  evaluation  of  the  Cross,  the 
Gospel  as  alone  efficient  in  reaching  the  Moslem  heart.  One 
is  struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  words  in  declaring  that 
love  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  Moslem  heart. 

Thus  speaks  this  great  missionary-stateman  to  all  of  our 
hearts  in  these  troublous  times,  believing  that  the  present 
world-conflict  will  occasion  changes  as  far-reaching  as  the 
other  World  War,  but  no  change  in  the  message  and  the 
method  to  the  Moslem  heart,  as  to  that  of  any  heart  in  any 
land. 

I 

Sirs,  Be  of  Good  Cheer.  By  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor.  The 

China  Inland  Mission,  London.  76  pages;  paper. 

Mrs.  Taylor  has  written  many  superior  books  of  which 
this  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  verily  a  soul-thrilling  vol¬ 
ume,  and  supremely  adapted  to  these  troublous  and  anguish¬ 
ing  days. 

The  title  has  been  chosen  from  Paul’s  shipwreck  experi¬ 
ence,  as  told  in  Acts  27:25.  As  employed  by  Mrs.  Taylor 
one  might  append  as  a  subtitle  the  four  words  that  follow: 
“I  believe  in  God.”  There  is  no  attempt  at  formal  exposition, 
but  there  are  the  most  aptly  chosen  Scriptures  with  such 
comment  and  illustration  as  makes  for  truest  exposition. 

Back  of  all  is  a  life-time  experience,  much  of  it  in  the 
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China  Inland  Mission.  Hardships,  problems,  difficulties, 
threatened  death,  when  only  God  intervened  and  faith  in 
Him  buoyed  up  the  hearts  of  the  authoress  and  her  husband, 
both  of  them  highly  distinguished  in  service  and  in  victorious 
missionary  achievement. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  in  chapter  VII.  “Oh  that  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Romans  might  take  its  right  place  in  our 
thinking  and  therefore  praying.  Humanity  is  out  of  joint. 
Something  is  wrong  with  the  world — ^what  can  be  plainer? 
And  Scripture  tells  us  that  only  when  Israel  is  restored  to  its 
true  position,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  can  the  body  of  which 
it  is  so  vital  a  part  function  properly.” 

Never  has  the  reviewer  had  anjrthing  come  to  his  heart 
with  greater  spiritual  uplift  and  thrill.  Only  the  Word  is 
superior.  And  would  that  any  troubled  soul,  unsaved  as  well 
as  saved,  could  possess  this  book  for  constant  perusal.  It  is 
a  veritable  evangel  of  heavenly  comfort,  help,  and  hope. 

“Come  Before  Winter.”  Stories  from  Luke.  By  Janie 
Lancaster  McMinn.  Illustrated.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New 
York.  183  pp.  $1.25. 

After  a  long  period  of  years  in  continuous  teaching  of 
Child  Psychology  and  Child  Life,  and  using  and  examining 
books  prepared  for  children,  here  is  the  really  satisfying  book 
of  all,  a  series  of  lessons  of  superior  merit  from  every  view¬ 
point.  The  author  has  deeply  sensed  the  child  heart,  and 
those  supreme  exposes  of  child  life  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  as  found  in  Luke.  There  is  evidenced,  withal,  a 
surpassing  teaching  ability  with  flashes  of  originality  that 
braces  even  the  adult  reader,  and  an  old  teacher. 

The  choice  of  themes,  as  suggested  in  Luke’s  Gospel,  is 
most  admirable,  and  no  less  so  is  the  choice  of  illustrations, 
so  certain  of  full  appreciation  by  the  child.  It  surely  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  author  has  not  written  her  last  book  of 
studies  for  children. 

Both  this  volume  and  the  earlier  one,“Come  and  See,**  are 
to  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  parents  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  as  also  to  the  parents  themselves  and  to  other  adults. 

John  Henry  Bennetch 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Saint  Peter.  By  E.  Schuyler 
English,  Litt.D.  Our  Hope  Publications,  New  York.  271 
pp.  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  choice  book  has  added  once  more  to 
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the  treasury  of  edifying  Christian  literature.  Dr.  English, 
an  associate  editor  of  the  notable  monthly,  Our  Hope,  shares 
with  the  reader  here  a  personal  attachment  for  Peter.  To 
quote  the  author’s  words,  “The  record  of  the  life  of  Simon 
Peter  has  been  of  greater  blessing  to  me  than  that  of  any 
other  man.”  Such  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  of  this  biog¬ 
raphy,  however,  does  not  harm  the  evaluation  being  given 
the  apostle  and  his  writings.  Rather  it  can  be  said  to  enliven 
the  pages  with  a  sjnnpathy  very  essential  to  just  appraisal. 

This  volume  divides  into  two  almost  equal  sections:  the 
biographical  and  the  expository.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
care  expended  on  the  former  part,  one  need  mention  but  a 
single  matter.  Several  months  were  consumed  in  gathering 
material  for  only  one  subject  in  the  last  chapter  thereof, 
research  which  led  the  writer  into  many  of  the  works  left 
behind  by  the  early  church  Fathers.  After  that  careful  study, 
incidentally,  Dr.  English  was  convinced  that  Peter  never  vis¬ 
ited  Rome.  In  general,  this  new  book  is  not  to  be  considered 
an  exhaustive  biographical  sketch  of  the  Galilean.  The  aim, 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  title  page  itself  will  make  plain,  is  to 
emphasize  “landmarks”  in  the  man’s  life.  Similarly,  the 
author  chose  merely  to  stress  “landmarks”  when  commenting 
on  the  two  epistles  come  down  from  Peter.  Yet  that  observa¬ 
tion  must  not  be  misconstrued  to  mean  that  acumen  and 
scholarship,  practical  and  personal  application  are  sacrificed 
thereby.  Just  the  same  high  exegetical  skill  which  marked 
the  writer’s  exposition  of  Matthew,  now  in  its  third  edition, 
signalizes  the  present  work.  For  a  devotional  biography  and 
commentary  par  excellence — concerned  with  the  great  apostle 
to  the  Circumcision  who  is  so  often  neglected  because  of  our 
natural  Gentile  interest  in  Paul,  apostle  to  the  uncircum¬ 
cision — ^this  is  the  book  to  purchase.  Notice  how  nominal 
the  price  has  been  made,  and  that  without  sacrificing  either 
the  format  or  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  book. 

Christian  Realism.  By  John  C.  Bennett.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  198  pp.  $2.00. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  this  work  was  an  invitation 
extended  Prof.  Bennett  desiring  him  to  give  the  Council 
Lectures  at  the  General  Council  of  Congregational  Churches, 
met  in  August,  1940.  The  author,  now  serving  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  attempts  here  “to  think 
through  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  Christian 
life  and  thought  in  the  light  of  insights  which  have  come 
from  recent  developments  in  theology  and  in  the  light  of  the 
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events  that  haunt  our  minds  [war,  etc.].”  In  the  preface  an 
explanation  is  offered  for  the  title:  “The  primary  reference 
of  the  word  ‘Realism*  in  the  title  is  to  the  conviction  per¬ 
vading  the  book  that  Christianity  avoids  the  illusions  of  both 
the  optimists  and  the  pessimists.**  Chapter  I  is  a  diagnosis 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  world  at  large,  while  the  four 
chapters  and  appendix  following  are  theological  essays  re¬ 
lated  in  thought  to  the  first  chapter.  Bibliography  and  index 
complete  the  treatise.  Regrettable  to  say,  conservative  theo¬ 
logians  will  find  nothing  but  devitalized  interpretation  in 
these  pages.  No  one,  however,  whether  friend  or  foe  of  lib¬ 
eralism,  should  question  the  author*s  zeal  and  gifts.  But  the 
fact  remains,  the  one  thing  needful  for  sound  theology — ^faith 
in  the  divine  Revelation  and  the  incarnate  Savior — is  lacking 
here.  Prof.  Bennett,  therefore,  cannot  succeed  with  his 
subjects:  “God  and  His  Activity,**  “Man  and  His  Possibili¬ 
ties,**  “Christians  in  Society,**  “The  Movement  of  Redemp¬ 
tion,**  and  “The  Problem  of  Evil.” 

A  Creed  For  Free  Men.  By  William  Adams  Brown. 

Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York.  277  pp.  $2.50. 

With  the  first  words  of  his  Prologue,  Dr.  Brown,  well- 
known  member  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  faculty 
and  prolific  author,  reveals  the  purpose  behind  a  new  volume : 
“I  shall  try  in  this  book  to  set  down  in  simple  language  some 
convictions  as  to  the  meaning  of  life,  which,  if  they  could  be 
widely  accepted  as  a  working  philosophy,  might  supply  the 
unifying  faith  which  our  world  lacks  today.**  A  fourfold 
treatment  of  the  material  is  employed  by  this  talented  writer. 
Part  I  is  a  brief  introduction  entitled,  “Wanted:  A  Unifying 
Faith,**  followed  by  Part  II,  “Some  Unanswerable  Questions,*’ 
such  as  the  problem  of  evil  and  what  Prof.  Brown  calls — ^the 
still  greater  problem  of  good.  Parts  III  and  IV  complement 
each  other :  “The  Loyalties  that  Divide”  and  “The  Faith  that 
Unites.”  An  Epilogue  embodying  suggestions  for  additional 
reading,  together  with  an  index,  closes  the  book. 

Perhaps  the  first  words  of  the  Epilogue  will  suggest  how 
the  author  diverges  from  traditional  Christianity  in  his  work¬ 
ing  philosophy.  He  says,  “Any  creed  which  is  to  furnish  a 
working  philosophy  of  life  must  have  something  to  say  about 
man  himself,  about  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  about  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  about  the  ultimate 
mystery  by  which  he  is  encompassed.  These  are  the  realities 
which  outlast  change.  Whatever  else  we  may  ignore  in  our 
philosophy,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  these.  Yet  these  con- 
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tinuing  realities  meet  us  in  a  context  of  change.  They  are 
not  dead  but  alive,  and  life  means  ceaseless  change.  The  only 
way  we  can  keep  what  we  have  in  any  one  of  these  continu¬ 
ing  relationships  is  by  a  process  of  continual  readjustment 
in  which  we  let  go  what  has  had  its  days  in  order  to  lay 
hold  of  that  to  which  the  future  belongs.”  Conservatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  “For  ever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled 
in  heaven.  .  .  .  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  my  path”  (Psalm  119:89,  105). 

What  We  Can  Believe.  By  Randolph  Crump  Miller. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  240  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Episcopal  Chaplain  at  the  University  of  California, 
who  also  serves  on  the  staff  of  the  Church  Divinity  School 
of  the  Pacific,  has  produced  this  encyclopedia  of  (Christian 
doctrine.  More  than  one  incentive  motivated  the  young  au¬ 
thor  in  making  this  compendium.  Only  the  last  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  he  himself  has  stated  in  the  Preface  need  be  mentioned 
in  a  discriminating  review:  “Another  purpose  is  the  main 
reason  for  writing  any  book:  I  have  a  point  of  view  to  pre¬ 
sent.  The  following  chapters  are  an  attempt  to  state  some 
of  the  essential  beliefs  of  Christianity  in  terms  suitable  to 
the  modern  man,  taking  into  account  the  great  heritage  of 
Christianity.  The  method  followed  is  that  generally  known 
as  empiricism,  which  means  that  knowledge  is  based  upon 
the  critical  and  appreciative  interpretation  of  our  common 
human  experiences.”  By  this  much,  then,  the  conclusions  in 
the  book  to  follow  will  sever  themselves  from  apostolic  Chris¬ 
tianity  completely,  based  as  they  are  not  on  faith  but  on 
reason.  It  is  significant,  furthermore,  to  observe  how  far  an 
empiricist  can  advance  without  the  aid  of  supernatural  faith, 
as  the  inquiries  are  raised  in  successive  chapters:  “What 
kind  of  faith  do  we  need?”;  “Is  the  Bible  out  of  date?”; 
“How  does  God  work?”;  “Who  is  God?”;  “Who  was  Jesus?”; 
“What  about  Christ?”;  “Why  believe  in  the  Church?”;  “What 
is  man?”;  “Does  prayer  work?”;  “Where  is  the  Kingdom?”; 
“How  do  we  test  our  beliefs?”  For  example,  the  Christologi- 
cal  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Miller  is  this:  “We  have  said 
that  in  understanding  and  accepting  Jesus  we  understand  and 
accept  the  Christian  God.  But  Jesus  is  not  God,  for  that  is 
a  form  of  heresy.  It  was  not  God  who  died  upon  the  cross; 
it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Galilean  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  .  .  .  Jesus  was  more  intimately  connected 
with  God  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived.  Jesus  partook 
more  fully  of  the  Logos  than  any  other  man.  Jesus  achieved 
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a  God-likeness  that  is  once-for-all  the  mediation  between  God 
and  man.” 


Miner  Brodhead  Steams 

The  New  Testament  In  Basic  English.  A  new  transla¬ 
tion  by  a  group  of  British  scholars  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  S.  H.  Hooke.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.  648  pp.  $2.00. 

Those  familiar  with  the  problems  of  translation  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  tremendous  task  of  putting  the  New  Testament 
into  a  vocabulary  of  one  thousand  words.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  translators  have  done  a  good  piece  of  work, 
within  the  limits  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  such  a  small 
vocabulary.  The  nature  of  Basic  English  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  developed  are  well  expressed  on  the  jacket 
of  the  book:  “Basic  English  is  a  simplified  form  of  English, 
developed  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Ogden  of  the  Orthological  Institute 
of  Cambridge,  England.  ...  It  can  be  learned  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  learn  a  standard  second  language,  and 
it  can  of  course  be  understood  by  anyone  who  already  knows 
English.  Ordinarily  it  is  indistinguishable  from  everyday 
English.  It  is  not  intended  to  replace  English;  but  it  does 
provide  a  quick  and  easy  way  of  teaching  the  language  to 
foreigners,  to  adults  of  limited  education  and  to  children,  and 
it  offers  for  English-speaking  people  a  valuable  corrective  to 
loose  and  ambiguous  phraseology,  and  a  check  on  the  de¬ 
vices  of  rhetoric  that  hide  the  plain  sense  of  what  is  being 
said.” 

This  translation  can  be  recommended,  therefore,  for  use 
with  foreigners,  adults  with  limited  education,  and  children. 
But  it  should  be  used  by  someone  familiar  with  Authorized 
and  Revised  Versions,  and  in  conjunction  with  them,  in 
order  to  correct  the  occasional  doctrinal  misunderstandings 
which  might  arise  from  the  limitations  of  expression  im¬ 
posed  by  the  scope  of  Basic  English.  This  point  will  be  made 
clear  by  the  following  examples: 

Matthew  1:23  reads  “the  unmarried  woman”  instead  of 
“the  virgin.”  (Of  course,  the  word  “virgin”  is  not  in  the 
Basic  English  vocabulary.)  John  1:17  says  “grace  and  the 
true  way  of  life”  in  place  of  “grace  and  truth.”  The  word 
“truth”  is  not  in  Basic  English,  and  so  a  circumlocution 
must  be  found.  Acts  1:26  states  “And  they  put  it  to  the 
decision  of  chance.”  This  is  a  serious  doctrinal  aberration, 
but  how  should  one  say,  “And  they  gave  forth  their  lots” 
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when  his  language  does  not  contain  the  word  “lot”?  It  is 
likewise  a  serious  fault  to  make  the  Apostle  Paul  say  in 
1  Corinthians  2:3  that  he  was  “in  doubt”  rather  than  “in 
much  trembling.”  This  is  inexcusable,  even  within  the  limits 
of  one  thousand  words.  Still  more  dangerous  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  doctrinal  error  is  the  rendering  “he  who  has  the 
Spirit”  in  1  Corinthians  2:15,  in  place  of  “he  that  is  spir¬ 
itual.”  There  is  a  world  of  difference.  The  same  error  is 
found  in  1  Corinthians  3 :1,  which  also  translates  “those  who 
are  still  in  the  flesh”  where  the  true  rendering  is  “carnal.” 
Thank  God  that  all  who  are  still  in  the  flesh  need  not  be 
carnal,  even  though  all  too  many  are.  But  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  express  such  ideas  in  Basic 
English.  “Filled  with  the  Spirit”  should  have  been  put  for 
“spiritual,”  or  at  least  “full  of  the  Spirit”  (which  is  the 
reading  of  Ephesians  5:18),  and  “living  by  the  flesh”  might 
express  the  idea  of  “carnal.”  “In  a  new  world”  is  quite 
different  from  “a  new  creation”  (2  Corinthians  5:17,  A.S.V. 
margin).  Such  examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  is  Philippians  3:11,  which  reads, 
“if  in  any  way  I  may  have  the  reward  of  life  from  the  dead.” 
This  may  be  what  many  people  think  the  verse  means  to  say, 
but  a  careful  comparison  with  Romans  6:3-11  will  show  that 
the  apostle  was  merely  expressing  a  desire  for  a  personal 
realization  of  resurrection  life  in  Christ  here  and  now,  as 
in  the  previous  verse  he  desired  the  experience  of  death  with 
Christ  (to  sin,  the  law,  and  the  world)  in  this  present  time. 

There  is  at  least  one  example  of  mistranslation  which 
cannot  be  attenuated  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Basic  English 
vocabulary.  Acts  7:9  reads,  “And  the  twelve,  moved  with 
envy  against  Joseph,  gave  him  to  the  Egyptians.”  Obviously, 
there  were  only  eleven  brothers  who  could  thus  act  against 
Joseph.  Furthermore,  it  seems  clear  from  the  context  that 
Benjamin  was  not  among  them,  thus  leaving  only  ten\  The 
true  rendering  is  “the  patriarchs”  but  since  such  a  technical 
word  was  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  translators,  they  made 
what  might  have  been  a  good  substitution,  had  it  not  been 
for  their  arithmetic.  Had  they  simply  said,  “his  brothers,” 
all  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  following  words  or  phrases  have  been  omitted  from 
the  passages  mentioned,  in  some  instances  on  account  of 
translation  difficulties,  but  in  others  for  no  accountable 
reason :  Matthew  1 :24,  “being  raised  from  sleep” ;  Acts  10 :12 
and  11:6,  “creeping  things”;  Acts  17:13,  “of  God”  (in  the 
expression  “word  of  God”);  Revelation  3:14,  “the  Amen.” 
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There  is  no  manuscript  authority  for  any  of  these  omissions. 

In  spite  of  these  serious  defects  and  limitations,  the  in¬ 
structed  teacher  can  find  great  help  from  this  translation  in 
the  expression  of  Scripture  truths  in  the  simplest  possible 
language,  provided  the  doctrinal  pitfalls  noted  above  (and 
others)  are  avoided.  Of  course,  it  does  not  sound  at  all  like 
our  familiar  versions,  but  that  will  not  disturb  one  who 
realizes  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  spoke  in  the  most 
modern  and  -familiar  speech  of  their  day,  and  not  in  an 
archaic  language  and  style,  difficult  to  be  understood. 

Sin  is  not  merely  to  be  found  here  and  there  among  the 
children  of  men,  but  it  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  the 
race.  With  but  one  exception,  no  human  life  is  free  from 
it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  any  person  that  he  belongs  to  the 
family  of  man,  and  at  once  to  settle  the  point  that  he  is  a 
sinner.  The  natural  condition  of  man  presents  itself  as  a 
supremacy  of  selfishness  over  moral  and  religious  impulses, 
and  in  connection  therewith,  as  a  partial  and  often  almost 
total  perversion  and  obscuration  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  duty.  Consistent  with  this  is  the  acknowledgment,  that 
even  in  heathenism  and  generally  in  the  entire  extent  of 
unrenewed  life,  there  are  found  elements  of  a  nobler  striving 
which  betoken  a  reverence  for  moral  law;  for,  in  human 
nature  in  its  present  condition,  there  is  a  discordant  action; 
there  is  the  idea  of  God  and  the  sense  of  duty,  there  is  also 
a  propensity  to  selfishness,  but  the  latter  is  the  dominant  one. 
Consistent  also  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a  relative  innocence 
in  early  childhood  in  comparison  with  the  period  of  riper 
years,  and  by  reason  of  which  it  is  set  before  us  as  a  pattern 
for  imitation  (Matt.  18:3;  19:14;  1  Cor.  14:20);  for  this 
innocence  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  germs  of  sin  are  still 
undeveloped,  but  that  the  germs  are  already  present  in  the 
child,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  is  awakened  by  the  moral  law,  sin  appears. — 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1849. 
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